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Tad Coffin: 

Equestrian Excellence in Vermont 

By Judy Tomasi 

Photogmphed by Eva Rubinstein 


S TRAFFORD — This miniaturę Ver- 
mont village is almost a stereotype of 
what rural towns in this State oiight to be. 
The steeple of the white church towers 
over maples which border the surround- 
ing towns. Diagonally across from the 
church, the village green and town hall 
are annual hosts to town gatherings and 
summer picnics. Shops which linę the 
main Street feature Vermont crafts as well 
as necessary Staples. Ali in all, this village 
of barely over 500 residents sits snugly 
and unpretentiously in the Vermont hills. 

Just as unpretentious are a handful of 
young people who have madę Strafford 
their home and have madę equestrian- 
ship the center of their lives. You might 
catch a glimpse of one of them — a 
young man guiding his horse along the 
roadside. Take a good look. You might be 
watching one of the finest riders in the 
world. Tad Coffin, at 21, took a gold 
medal in the last Olympic Equestrian 
games held in Canada. Denny Emerson 
and Beth Perkins are also world class rid¬ 
ers who make Strafford their home. And 
it's a lovely home, surrounded by gentle 
pastures and second-growth woods. But 
what is the allure? What makes Strafford 
a national center for equestrian excel- 
lence? 

Weil, quite simply, it's good horse 
country. The hills are excellent for condi- 
tioning a horse and the natural environ- 
ment is superb for strenuous cross coun¬ 
try riding. Ideał facilities such as an in- 
door riding arena and a good cross coun¬ 
try course exist at Huntington Farm, the 
home of Beth Perkins. However, accord- 
ing to Tad Coffin, the Winters are too 
long to maintain the continuous training 
a horse needs, he says, and there aren't 
enough gradual hills enabling long gal- 
lops which are essential in three day- 
eventing, (his gold medal specialty). Tad 
says the fact that three exceptional riders 
all live in Strafford is, for the most part, 
mere coincidence. But his gold medal was 
only the second individual award to be 
won by a United States rider in the his- 
tory of Olympic competition. And that 
was no coincidence. 

I wanted to find out morę about Tad 
Coffin, the young unknown from Straf¬ 
ford, who madę the world aware that 
Princess Annę was not alone in compet- 
ing in the Olympic equestrian event held 
in Bromont, Quebec. Being a riding in- 
structor myself, I was particularly in- 
terested in finding out how someone 
from a rural community reaches such 
heights in international competition. In 
my riding school days, I had ridden with 
many top professionals and I was anxious 
to meet Tad and watch him ride. I re- 
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alized from experience the rewards and 
frustrations Tad had encountered by 
choosing the life of equestrian competi- 
tion. Rising at four a.m. and not retiring 
until midnight on the day of a competi- 
tion makes you ask yourself periodicaily 
if it's all worthwhile. 

When I called Tad, a week had not 
passed sińce his Olympic victory. He 
must have been exhausted, if only from 
sheer excitement. Yet he was gracious 
and friendly, giving me a run-down on 
his daily Schedule and saying: "Any time 
that's good for you is fine with me." 

When I arrived at the Coffin barn, there 
was a light rain starting to fali. As I got 
out of the car and walked toward the 


than trying to get the horses' ears up for 
the picture, Chris and Karen were in the 
background teasing Tad, trying to get 
him to smile for the picture. Of course the 
two were successful. I found Tad to be 
witty, unassuming and handsome but 
most of all refreshing. He competes in the 
"Sport of Kings," but unlike royalty he 
did not begin with the best horses, or 
trainers. Like any competitor who 
reaches the top, he had to work ex- 
ceptionally hard, showing time and again 
the extra strength, talent, and dedication 
it takes to become one of the world's best. 

The Coffin farm does not have any 
facilities for schooling a horse in jumping, 
so Tad trots down the road, cuts across 


oping good hands. It was exciting to 
watch Tad execute movements with the 
lightestmost passive hands I have seen. 
He was so supple, it was truły as if he 
were a part of the horse. The communica- 
tion between horse and rider was so 
keen, it was difficult to see Tad give any 
aids in executing the various movements 
he performed with the horse. Tad's 
knowledge and love for the sport was 
especially evident when it became neces- 
sary to correct a horse. He never lost his 
control or patience but quietly and calmly 
repeated the aid, attempting to improve 
communication. 

Tad comes from a family with a long es- 
tablished love for horses. His mother is 



barn, I saw a horse, standing in the aisle- 
way, being tacked up and Tad dressed to 
ride despite the weather. I was surprised 
to see a smali, six-horse barn, constructed 
with rough cut unfinished lumber. The 
barn was modest but adequate. There 
was an extension, attached to the barn by 
a breezeway, which was similar to a 
studio apartment. This madę it comforta- 
ble and enjoyable for moments of relaxa- 
tion. I introduced myself to Tad and he 
then introduced me to Chris Gifford, and 
Karen Lende, two who help Tad with the 
daily routine. It was soon evident, that 
Chris and Karen were not just grooms, 
but were a part of a team. All three were 
friends, each doing his own part, but 
willing to help each other in order to 
carry out a well-run operation. It was a 
healthy atmosphere with jokes and 
smiles and a concern for each horse and 
person equally shared. At one point 
when a picture was being taken, rather 


several neighboring pastures and works 
out at Huntington Farm. When Tad elects 
to do this, Chris drives down and meets 
him, not just to set up jumps but to help 
Tad with her suggestions or comments. I 
was amazed when Tad turned to Chris 
and asked: "Did I creep up on him too 
much over that last fence?" or "he seems 
to be quite happy today, don't you 
think?" I asked Chris how she learned to 
critique such an excellent rider and she 
replied, "It wasn't easy." She told me 
that Tad realized his weak areas in riding 
and had worked with her in pointing 
them out whenever necessary. This was 
obviously a young man who did not take 
his talent or knowledge for granted. He 
was eager for the feedback that would 
help him improve his riding in any way 
possible. It takes years of practice to de- 
velop the poise and sensitivity which Tad 
demonstrated on each horse he rode. 
One of the finer points in riding is devel- 


an avid horsewoman and has suc- 
cessfully competed in competitive trail 
rides held in Woodstock, Vermont. Ap- 
parently her interest in horses and desire 
to ride well was passed on to her son in 
duplicate. 

I asked Tad if he had attended a private 
high school and he said, "No, because I 
wanted to continue with my riding. After 
school, when all the guys would go to the 
gym to work out hoping to become 'All 
Americans,' I would go directly home 
to ride." 

While living in Long Island, the Coffins 
started summering in Vermont. It was in 
Vermont where Tad actually experienced 
for the first time, three-day eventing, by 
participating in the Woodstock Pony 
Club Clinics. 

Three-day eventing is the ultimate test 
of horse and rider. It consists of three 
phases of competition, held on three con- 
secutive days. The horse and rider that 
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Karen Lende discusses riding conditions with lad, above. 
At ńght, the ńder makes the finał check of his mount. 



have successfully completed each phase 
with the fewest penalties incurred, win 
the event. 

On the first day, the dressage test is 
held. Correct dressage echoes the beauty 
and grace of ballet. The rider must 
memorize and perform a series of difficult 
movements with his horse. 

Competitors face a challenging and 
strenuous second day. There are four 
separate tests within this phase of compe- 
tition. The first consists of roads and 
tracks which must be ridden about four or 
five miles within a set time limit. But this 
is only a warm-up for what is to follow. 
The second phase is the Steeplechase. 
This is similar to horse racing only the 
horse and rider encounter obstacles 
placed upon the track. Finally, 10 or 12 
miles of morę roads and tracks must be 
ridden. It is the cross-country phase 
which truły tests the horse and rider's 
ability and stamina. This section is the 
most challenging and strenuous of all. 
The course at Bromont consisted of thirty- 
eight obstacles. While riders are allowed 
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to walk the course before the competition 
begins, the horses never see any of the 
fences until they are actually in competi¬ 
tion. 

On the finał day, the stadium jumping 
is held. Jumping a course of obstacles, 
horse and rider are judged on jumping 
faults and time penalties incurred. 

After a year of eventing, Tad decided to 
try for the United States equestrian team 
on the recommendation of Denny Emer¬ 
son. Tad was one of 14 riders throughout 
the country to be invited to return to the 
United States training center in Hamil¬ 
ton, Massachusetts for further screening. 
The field of applicants was then nar- 
rowed down to three. Tad was chosen 
again. When the time came to select one 
rider for the team, a fellow rider, Don 
Sachey was chosen. Tad returned to 
Vermont which was now his permanent 
residence. When I mentioned to Tad that 
it must have been disappointing not to 
have madę the team he responded 
characteristically: "Maybe a little, but I 
was happy to have had the opportunity 


to train at the center and have the valu- 
able experience of riding under such top 
instruction. Besides, I had felt all along 
that Don would probably be the one cho¬ 
sen because he was older and had much 
morę experience than me." 

After the World Championships, how- 
ever, Tad was asked to return to the train¬ 
ing center when Don withdrew from the 
team. Upon returning, Tad was assigned 
a horse named Ballycor— Bally, as she is 
fondly known by the team — an attrac- 
tive bay marę with considerable ability. 
The marę had been taken to the World 
Championships in England as a second 
horse. 

Tad worked with Bally the entire 
Winter and the horse started proving her 
ability with Tad aboard. Each horse is dif- 
ferent, and often it is up to the rider to 
find that secret formula for success. Evi- 
dently Tad found that formula, compet- 
ing on Bally at the Ledyard event in Mas¬ 
sachusetts and, to everyone's surprise, 
the pair placed fourth. They were then 
chosen to represent the United States in 























the Pan American games held in Mexico 
in 1975. This time the pair really clicked 
and Tad rode Bally to victory. Tad and 
Bally's next challenge, and probably the 
biggest, would be the Olympic Games. 
At the time of the Olympics, Bally was 11 
years old and everyone realized that it 
would be her only shot at Olympic com- 
petition. Tad and Bally left for the Olym¬ 
pics with no idea of what was in storę for 
them. They were both novices when it 
came to Olympic competition. Yet the 
bond of faith and trust had been forged, 
so essential when competing in the sport 
of riding. 

On the day of the cross country course, 
the rain started to fali which madę the 
footing poor and the times for completing 
the course, slow. Coach Jack Le Goff ad- 
vised Tad not to try and make time but 
rather go for a slower but clean and safe 
round. Bally started the course and Tad 
could feel her wanting to gallop on. Tad 
realized that the weather conditions were 
poor, but he also knew that his horse 
liked to choose her own pace while going 


cross country. Tad had a decision to make 
and as he put it, "when you're finally out 
there, you're the one who has to decide 
what is the best strategy. I decided to let 
Bally go at the faster pace where she 
seemed to be the happiest." Once again, 
Tad must have thought about that for¬ 
mula for success in riding Bally. He put 
his faith and trust in her and it paid off: 
the pair turned in the fastest time of the 
day. 

Tad takes very little credit for his win. 
He feels that in equestrian events much 
of the credit belongs to the Coach, the 
vets, grooms, blacksmiths, and all the 
supporters of the team. At Bromont, the 
United States had people stationed along 
the cross country course reporting back to 
the Coach on various troublespots. It en- 
abled riders to know where to be careful, 
what fences were giving horses and rid¬ 
ers the most trouble, the amount of time 
it was taking to complete the course and 
where they could make time. Tad feels 
this support was invaluable to the United 
States team in their victory. He signs his 


autographs. "Tad and Ballycor, I couldn't 
have done it without her," but what 
shouldn't go unmentioned is that Bally 
probably could not have done it without 
Tad. 

As for the young riders who dream 
about being on the Olympic team, Tad 
encourages them to keep up their deter- 
mination. He believes that competition 
can become a reality for anyone as it did 
for him. And what's even better, if you 
live in Vermont, you just might have 
something extra going for you. 

In the eyes of the world, it is obvious 
that Tad Coffin is a champion. Any gold 
medalist is an overnight hero, but after 
getting to know Tad, I can't believe he 
will fade with time. I think he will con- 
tinue his dedication and we will hear his 
name in the equestrian field for a long 
time to come. He seems anxious to help 
others along the way. His friendliness 
and humility are impressive. The tech- 
niques and methods he employs in work- 
ing horses are kind and patient, not un- 
like the man himself. 
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Town Seruice Officer, 

Farmer, Legislator 

The Talents of Franklin "Red” Hooper 

By Madeleine M. Kunin 
Photographed by Richard Howard 


T he tension in the debate was as 
sizzling as an electrified barbed wire 
fence. On one side, in the Vermont 
House of Representatives, were those 
who favored the amendment to cut the 
welfare budget, and on the other side — 
entrenched with equal firmness — were 
those who opposed the welfare cut. 

As the Speaker was about to bring the 
question to a vote, up rosę Representa- 
tive Franklin "Red" Hooper from the 
town of Johnson. 

Which side would Hooper take? Unlike 
the habitual speakers in legislative de¬ 
bate, Hooper had not yet been pidgeon- 
holed by his colleagues as either a con- 
servative or a liberał. If he was noted for 
anything, it was not for his oratory, but 
for his photography. It was the click of 
his camera shutter which was most often 
heard on the floor of the House. Hun- 
dreds of color prints of his fellow legis- 
lators were neatly mounted in photo 
albums which he kept at his desk. 

In his large hands, Hooper dwarfed the 
slender microphone, as he got ready to 


speak. If any one bodily characteristic 
marked this man, it was the size of his 
hands. These were hands which had 
worked. 

As Hooper began to tell his story, he 
seemed oblivious to the 150 legislators 
who had swiveled around in their chairs 
to catch each nuance of his crusty 
Lamoille county accent. 

"There was a time when the Overseer 
of the Poor*, if he was a good one, was 
probably the hardest-hearted man in 
town. Now we no longer have the Over- 
seer of the Poor, but I substitute for that. 
From time to time, when somebody is out 
of food, out of money, or out of fuel, they 
cali on me. And you may recall that last 
Monday was not the nicest day we've 
seen this winter." 

Everyone recalled Monday when the 
chill factor was 40 below zero. 

* The Overseer of the Poor administered the wel¬ 
fare program before the State took over the program. 
On weekends, a town seruice officer, such as 
Hooper , handles emergency cases. 


"When I got home that night I was 
called by DIAL which is something we 
have in our town. It runs 24 hours a day. 
If people get in trouble, they cali in, and 
now and then, they cali me." 

He explained that he had been called 
by a woman who lived in a trailer with 
five children. They had run out of fuel 
because of lack of money. When he got 
there, he saw that there were five "little 
fellows, aged two, three, two of them 
four, one of them five years old. They 
were bundled up as if they were going 
outdoors. They were sitting on the couch, 
wearing mittens and hats and covered up 
with blankets and quilts." 

Hooper told how he went out and got 
some kerosene and poured it into the 
tank. He then went back inside to warm 
his hands. 

"When I got in, I took my gloves off 
and put 'em right back on again. It was 
just about as cold in there as it was out¬ 
doors, except the wind didn't blow." 

Hooper explained that no heat was 
coming through yet because the hotbox 
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hadn't heated up enough. "The three- 
year-old got up and stood over the grat- 
ing in the floor, and that little fellow 
began to ery." Hooper paused. "He was 
cold. That's all there is to that. I hope we 
defeat this amendment." 

Dęba te ceased. A roli cali vote was 
taken. The amendment to cut back on the 
welfare budget was defeated by a com- 
fortable majority. 

Who is this man, born in 1906 in 
Johnson, Vermont, former gamę warden, 
longtime selectman, who looks as if his 
picture were peeled right off a Vermont 
mapie syrup can? 

The kids in Johnson stop to say "Hi, 
Red," to him on the Street and everyone 
in town seems to know him, but few had 
heard about his welfare speech in the 
well of the House. 

"It would be just like him, not to boast 
about that," his friends Harry and Elaine 
Parker notę. "He always speaks so softly 
that everybody has to listen. He never 
creates hard feelings. Red has a way of 
putting things simply that are very com- 
plex," Mrs. Parker said. 

"Everyone has respect for his point of 
view. You have to admire anyone who 
wants to be town service officer." 

Hooper started his career as gamę war¬ 
den for the State of Vermont in 1935. He 
became a gamę warden after a stint at 
farming (having grown up on a farm) and 
working in the tale mines. "I wanted 
work where I could be outdoors all the 
time and when the gamę warden position 


came along, I took it." 

When he started, the pay was $2.50 a 
day, after a year it rosę to $3.00. "The 
time Mortimer Proctor was Governor, we 
got a raise. It seems to me it came up to 
$2,200 a year. Now that was quite a 
boost." 

"How did you manage on that in- 
come?" I asked. 

"We got by. We were always looking 
for payday. You got your check and you 
paid your last month's groceries and 
didn't have a whole lot left. I remember 
when we lived in Newport, I liked the 
Sunday paper and we just didn't have 
enough money left to buy the Sunday 
paper, so we must have been living 
pretty close." 

It was as gamę warden, however, that 
Hooper became the Paul Bunyon of 
Lamoille county. Roger Richards, retired 


town clerk, recalled when he was getting 
out of the woods one night after a day's 
hunting. Red was starting out. "He was 
going elear to Belvidere that night and his 
daughter was to pick him up over there at 
10 o'clock. That was the type of warden 
he was. Yes, I think he traveled." 

"Have you ever watched him walk by 
himself?" asked Dean Rowe. "He lopes. 
He takes an enormous stride and he can 
come up on you in the woods and you 
don't know he's anywhere around." 

Harry Parker is pretty surę that Hooper 
must have averaged about 20 miles a day, 
but Hooper himself releases no figures. 
"Oh, 'twould vary. Some days you 
wouldn't walk any, and other days you 
might walk all day, depending on what 
you're up to. Deer season you'd walk 
days what you could, nights what you 
could. We didn't have a 40-hour week at 





Franklin Hooper seemed no less 
amiable nor capable in Vermont 
House of Representatioes than 
he is each Spńng in his sugar- 
house, conferńng with fńends, 
sampling some fresh mapie sugar 
on snorw or checking syrup grades. 












that time; some weeks it would be 100 
hours." 

"How did you ever get interested in 
politics?" I asked Hooper. 

"I ran for the legislature because I 
thought perhaps I could do Vermont 
some good." Hooper first served in the 
legislature in 1947 and 1949. That first 
term, he didn't think his area was "get- 
ting a fair deal. That was the year the Fish 
and Gamę Department brought in two 
loads of Brown trout — came elear from 
Bennington — and put them in the 
Lamoille River." 

"Do you think the fact that you were in 
the legislature had anything to do with 
that?" 

"It helped," he laughingly recalled. 

Hooper decided to run for the Legisla¬ 
ture again in 1974, after he retired. "How 
do you make up your mind which way to 
vote?" I asked him. 

"I try to be aware of what's going on 
and try to look at all sides. I know people 
who don't have much formal education 
(Hooper completed high school) who do 
a lot better than some who have. I plan to 
make up my mind about how I'm going 
to vote before I vote, many times by lis- 
tening to people. It's just people I have 
confidence in. Tve been around for quite 
a little while. (Tli never see 21 again.) If 
Tm ever going to have any sense I ought 
to have it now. Fact is, of course, I have 
less now than I used to have." 

According to some people who ratę 
legislative voting records. Rep. Franklin 
"Red" Hooper has considerable good 
sense. He received a 100 percent rating 
from the Yermont State Employees As- 


sociation, a 60 percent rating from the 
Low Income Advocacy Council, and a 73 
percent rating from the Vermont Public 
Interest Research Group, a public interest 
lobby. 

Despite his years as selectman and 
legislator, Hooper said, "Fm not a real 
politician. I suppose that's a way of life 
for some people. Quite a good many 
years ago we thought that a good politi¬ 
cian would give people the answer he 
knew they wanted to get. Unfortunately, 
that isn't always possible. Not for me, it 
isn't always possible. 

"Weil, I suppose," he mused, "it might 
be said that sometimes I beat around the 
bush a little bit, instead of telling them 


right off the bat if I think they're wrong. I 
hate to argue and I found sometimes that 
I wasn't right." 

One issue that Hooper feels strongly 
about is the passage of a land use plan, 
the finał step of Act 250, Yermont's 
landmark legislation to control develop- 
ment. "Those who are opposed to the 
land use plan, they've been sold some- 
thing. Of course they're suspicious of any 
morę State control. But the towns put 
their hands behind them to take any State 
money coming their way. People fuss 
about big government, but if you didn't 
have the State money for highways and 
aid to education, some of us would pay a 
lot morę taxes than we do. 

"I feel that land use is very important 
to people that live in Yermont, particu- 
larly if it can be taxed according to its use 
so that people who own the land can af- 
ford to own it." 

One bill that was passed by the 1976 
legislature which Hooper disapproved of 
allows the road commissioner to be 
elected instead of appointed by the 
selectmen. "That was probably the worst 
law they passed this year," he said. 

In a rural area, the position of road 
commissioner is a crucial one. Hooper 
was defeated in his race for selectman 
one year because he supported one road 
commissioner over another. 

Most of Hooper's calls as Johnson 
selectman, deal with roads. "The people 
who live up on that hill," he pointed, 
"their road is washed out. They're from 
Montreal and they want a road; can't 
blame them. But the fellow who used to 
live up there would go through the 
meadow when the road was out. They 
didn't have to use a car. But people aren't 
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Hooper is knoum as a man who doesrit resist change, when it's a change for the better. 


like that today. They want to get to the 
village any time." 

Despite this recognition of changing 
times, Hooper does not seem sentimental 
about the past. His vast sugaring opera- 
tion, which includes 5,000 trees, is run 
with the latest equipment. Wooden 
buckets were discarded long ago for plas- 
tic tubing. Last year he built a new chim- 
ney on the sugar house, an occasion 
which prompted an accident. He fell off 
the roof, landed on his head ("You can 
see the dent right there in the metal."), 
drove himself to the hospital, and recov- 
ered morę rapidly than expected. "I 
didn't plan to fali. First thing I knew, I 
was on my way." 

In his sugar house on a Spring Sunday, 
one of his two daughters, both sons and 
several grandchildren were all busily 
helping with the operation. The sugar 
house is 24 by 32 feet, with an enormous 
woodshed attached. Each day's crop of 
syrup is marked on the wali, going back 
to 1955 when the sugar house was built. 
In between hauling wood, boiling, strain- 
ing and pouring the syrup into cans, 
Hooper was busy dishing out sugar on 
snów to the neighborhood children. It 
never occurred to him to charge for that 
treat. 

Hooper's ability to accept change was 
noted by one of the newer members of 
the Johnson community, Sarah Swenson, 
who serves with him as Justice of the 
Peace on the Board of Civil Authority. 
"He's a remarkable man in terms of his 
vigor. He has a great deal of good sense 
and a very flexible mind." 

Hooper's place in the Johnson commu¬ 
nity was pinpointed by Dean Rowe, a 
man who once ran against him for a seat 
in the legislature. "He is someone who 
the people love very much. If you speak 
about a man that the Lord gave a talent 
to, to use it to capacity, I would say that 
Red was that sort of a person." 

About 300 people in Lamoille county 
indicated their respect for Hooper when 
they turned out for a retirement party 
that was given for him when he con- 
cluded his career as gamę warden. 

Despite this flow of praise, it is still 
difficult to explain the breadth and depth 
of the man. He is a true Vermonter, hav- 
ing gone out of State only once, in 1948. 

"It was 30-below here, missed Town 
Meeting that year. We went to Philadel- 
phia to see the Sportsmen and Boat 
Show. It opened their eyes when I got 
home and told them my room was five 
dollars a night!" 

Why does this Vermonter, who has 
spent his life working on the land, who 
has been educated largely by common 


sense, feel such a strong urge to partici- 
pate in public life? 

"What makes you continue to get in- 
volved?" I asked. 

"Weil, it's just like those trees I showed 
you. There are a lot of those trees I just 
keep shearing, even though I might 
never be able to sell them. It gives me 
something to do. Now even with the 
mapie syrup, 95 percent of the people 
would say, what's the damn fool tapping 
those trees for? 

"Pve got lots to do. Should paint the 
roof of the sugar house. It takes me two 
months now to get my Christmas trees 
shaped up. You have to do them at the 
right time, same as you have to do the 
sugar. Stop everything when the time 
comes. Then have to cut some wood. 
We're behind on that. It takes time to cut 


the wood. 

"When they talk about failure, I used to 
grow pop corn. One year, not one ear of 
that corn would pop. That's what I cali 
crop failure. Never had anything like that 
as far as sugaring is concerned. Always 
get some. 

"Even though you might not get every- 
thing you want, you're doing something. 
That's about it." 

Just a plain old Vermonter, perhaps, 
but a Vermonter who gleaned his knowl- 
edge from the land he has worked — and 
somehow — was able to apply that good 
sense in the midst of a divisive discussion 
on welfare in the Vermont House of Rep- 
resentatives. Franklin "Red" Hooper, 
from Johnson, said all that needed to be 
said when he recalled: "that little fellow 
was cold." c jQo 
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Accepted, accredited and ready to grozo 

V ER MONT LAW SCHOOL 

By Virginia Downs 
Photographed by Richard Howard 


S outh Royalton will never be the 
same. The tiny village (population 
under 1000) near the White River was a 
slumbering settlement on the decline 
with nowhere to go. But the advent of 
Vermont's first and only law school in 
1973 has changed all that. 

South Royalton had been a stepchild of 
the railroad era, bom in 1848 out of 
woods and farm land. The railroad was to 
send trains through central Vermont and 
a depot was needed. A century later, 
after a flourishing period as a shipping 
center for agricultural products and mail, 
commercial railroading had died in the 
little village and industry was never to ar- 
rive here. 

A graduate school makes a strange 


townsfellow, as both the long-time 
citizens of South Royalton and their 
down-country intellectual neighbors will 
readily agree. It took some time accom- 
modating life styles, but things are on the 
upswing today in the community. Prop- 
erty owners are fixing up apartments and 
rooms to rent in their homes to answer an 
acute housing need for the students. 
There are even two new buildings with 
eight apartments now, the first apart- 
ment buildings ever constructed in South 
Royalton. The school has clearly brought 
an income boom to its adopted town 
where the tax bite had been a bitter sub- 
ject. A pizza and a sub shop that had 


been closed, reopened recently, provid- 
ing a second luncheon place in the village. 

When you ask the president of the 
schooPs board of trustees, Hon. Sterry 
Waterman, what brings students from 
far-off metropolitan areas to this remote 
area of Vermont, his answer is succint: 
"The word 'Vermont' seems to have a lot 
of charisma. What puzzles me is the great 
number applying — there were 1800 ap- 
plications last year for our entering class 
of 120." The charismatic qualities of Ver- 
mont as an environment for study and 
thought were very much on the minds of 
students and faculty when they assessed 
the necessary adjustment to a rural 
setting. 

At first apprehensive, the South Royal- 
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ton community has definitely mellowed 
about its new law complex. From every 
part of town the tower of the 1893 build- 
ing that is the schooFs main structure can 
be seen. Residents now point to it with 
pride. It was their community that was 
chosen to be home to a first among Ver- 
mont institutions. Once the Victorian 
school, with gingerbread trim, a corner 
turret and belfry, summoned the village 
children to twelve grades. Now the vil- 
lagers look at the renovated school and 
the other law school buildings nearby 
and they like what they see. Even the un- 
accustomed Manhattan and other down- 
country accents of the scholars have 
managed to lose their novelty. 

Dave Anderson, proprietor of the Val- 
ley Craftsman, was a physicist with a 
graduate degree who was fed up with 
large Corporation politics. Through a 
business broker he heard about the 
chance to buy a shop in South Royalton. 
He liked what he saw of the White River 
Valley with its growth potential. In his es¬ 
tablishment he sells a variety of hardware 
items: paint, wallpaper and other house- 
hold needs. 

Dave sees the new school as a maker of 
employment opportunities "and with 
morę than 300 students, it keeps us on 
our toes finding suitable housing." He 
also muses over the new levels of recrea- 
tion that will have to come, not only for 
the graduate students but for the local 
youth. 

"You know a smali community, 
though. They don't react well to outsid- 
ers coming in trying to change every- 
thing. This is a radical change in a popu- 


The new law facility is almost hidden inside 
picturesque South Royalton (opposite). The new 
students stand out in sharper relief but they, 
too, enjoy assimilation in the Yermont countryside. 


lation of a diverse type. It takes a darń 
long time to make any changes and the 
schooFs got to lead." Anderson said the 
town admired the pains taken by school 
administrators to design its new modern 
library to complement the local tra- 
ditional buildings. Architects took a care- 
ful look at the village when they designed 
the school and designed a wooden frame 
structure with the old-fashioned warmth 
of interior exposed beams. 

Karen Anderson, who helps her hus- 
band in their business, says "it's interest- 
ing to watch the changes in these law 
school students from the time they first 
arrive. You see them locking their cars 
and acting wary of the people in town. 
But they change soon. You see them at 
the post office exchanging packages of 
dirty laundry for clean ones from home. 
A nice bunch of kids." 

The apparent euphoria that surrounds 
the budding graduate school is of recent 
vintage. The school has traveled a roller 
coaster road to success from its meager 
beginnings with two full-time faculty 
members and 113 students in 1973. 

Peter Nowlan, one of the charter class 
that received the Juris Doctor degree last 
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Scenes at the first Vermont Law School commence¬ 
ment — uisiting dignitańes and proud graduates. 


June and now an assistant dean at the law 
school, recalls the early days of that open- 
ing year. "Those of us who madę it 
through the cultural shock will never 
forget those first classes. Very few law 
books had arrived and there were no 
desks. We sat on chairs with our textbook 
on one knee and our notebook on the 
other. If someone raised a hand, it was 
like dominoes with papers and books fall- 
ing all over the floor." 

By March of 1974, it was evident a 
change of administration had to come. 
The founding dean, Anthony Doria, had 
originally commented that as soon as he 
could find the right person for dean he 
would gladly step aside. Now was the 
time. Financial difficulties had madę it a 
necessity. A June 6 ceremony commemo- 
rated the fact that Dean Doria had started 
the school. The new dean was to be the 
president of the schooFs trustee body, 
Thomas Debevoise, and Senior Judge 
Sterry Waterman became the trustees' 
new head. Another trustee was Vermont 
Supreme Court Justice Franklin Billings, 
Jr., a strong supporter of the school. 

A former attorney generał of Vermont 
who had law offices in Washington, D.C. 
and Woodstock, Vt., Dean Debevoise 
had endless energy for the tasks of at- 
tracting money to expand the school and 
top legał scholars for the faculty. He 
launched into a rapid-fire program of 
planting the school firmly on its feet. 
One-quarter of the student body had left 
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when it began to look like the crucial ac- 
creditation by the American Bar Associa- 
tion would not be gained before gradua- 
tion. By December of 1974, the new ad¬ 
ministration had launched a million dol- 
lar fund drive; gained official endorse- 
ment from the State bar association; and 
within two months the word came that 
State education officials had authorized 
the school to grant the Juris Doctor de- 
gree. On top of that came the long- 
awaited word that the American Bar As¬ 
sociation had added Vermont Law School 
to its list of approved institutions. The 
beli in the school belfry rang out the news 
and there came the echo from community 
church bells tolling their pride in the 
schooFs accomplishment. 

The 330 students who started classes in 
the Fali of 1976 found the school ready to 
embark on a new specialty in environ- 
mental law. The law library had already 
grown to over 30,000 volumes and on the 
drawing boards are plans for a three- 
story library addition and an auditorium, 
both planned to blend harmoniously with 
the sloping land behind the main school 
building. 

It was discovered that students at the 
school had already set up a fuli comple- 
ment of campus activities ("They had to 
do it all on their own," the dean pointed 
out. "The faculty and administration had 
their hands fuli just keeping the cur¬ 
riculum going.") They had founded their 
own student bar association, a news- 
paper, a yearbook and a new woman's 
caucus. (Twenty percent of the entering 
class were women.) 

The faculty greeting the new students 
included some with teaching back- 
grounds at such yenerable institutions as 


Harvard, Yale and Columbia. Professor 
Grant Gilmore, students learned, was the 
only legał scholar in the country to earn 
the two top awards for distinguished 
legał scholarship — the Order of Coif and 
Harvard's Ames Award. Most found that 
their newly adopted home with its seren- 
ity and hilly vistas was an ideał place to 
recharge mental and physical batteries. 

By the first commencement day last 
June, it was elear that academe and 
small-town Vermont had resolved early 
cautions and differences. On that sunny, 
sparkling day, the women of the Unitar- 
ian Church set up tables and served a 
breakfast for the graduates and their 
guests. Then the community was to wit- 
ness an event never surpassed there in 
dignity and color. Splendid in their flow- 
ing gowns of gold, the faculty, 78 gradu¬ 
ates and administration officials marched 
slowly along the Street to the ceremoniał 
tent on the village green. The beli in the 
school tower was answered for a second 
time by village church bells. As the cere- 
monies opened it was the Royalton High 
School band that was to salute the as- 
sembled dignitaries. And there was a 
tribute from the State, too, with a special 
composition for the charter class ar- 
ranged by the conductor of the Vermont 
Symphony Brass Ensemble and played 
by his musicians. To top it all off, the 
president of the ABA, Lawrence Walsh, 
was on hand to give a national symbolic 
vote of confidence in his commencement 
address. 

Vermont Law School had won over its 
fellow townspeople and was on its way to 
State and national recognition. The 
victory was beneficial to everyone and 
the recognition is inevitable. 





















I f gardening were a team sport, 
most of the players would be seen to 
be on one side: the opposing side. Our 
side is composed mainly of the gardeners 
themselves and a few helpers like those 
rare dogs who know enough to chase 
garden eaters without devastating the 
very thing they should be protecting by 
running pell-mell through the newly 
planted tomatoes and zucchini. The oppo- 
sition is fuli of handsome creatures like 
deer, and clever ones like raccoons, each 
of whom has a particular strategy for 
causing us human and outnumbered 
gardeners to be constantly stymied. 

Deer show eclectic tastes. They are 
especially fond of new sprouts of any- 
thing from peas to sunflowers, but, given 
the chance, they will also gladly partake 
of well-developed corn too. Able to elear 
tali fences easily, accustomed to carry out 
raids under cover of darkness, the deer 
are difficult culprits to catch in the act. 
But between the destruction they leave 
behind and their cloven-hoof signatures 
in the soil, it's obvious enough when they 
do visit. Nonetheless, there is something 
which will not allow most farmers and 
gardeners to take the ultimate step in put- 
ting a stop to depredations by deer. De- 
spite their demoralizing impact on a gar¬ 
den, we would rather see them standing 
wary and free and whole in the dawn 
light — even if it is at our expense. 

Robert Frost said, "Something there is 
that doesn't love a wali," to which I add, 
"especially if there's a woodchuck living 
in it." Woodchuck, groundhog, whistle- 
pig, or varmint — no matter which name 
you know him by, he's the same critter — 
the one who, if he suspects danger, 
stands bolt upright and looks around, 
presenting the irate vegetable gardener 
with the best possible target. He's the 
same fellow who, even after the rigors of 
a foodless Winter, appears so fat and 
fleshy in springtime that his gait is a roll¬ 
ing, quivering flow, fuli of portly tremors 
and ripples. Yet for all this apparent 
bumbling ineffectuality, there is probably 
no animal among the diverse Yermont 
fauna morę capable of inciting farmers 
and gardners than this roly poły rodent. 
Dogs regularly work themselves to ner- 
vous and physical exhaustion in vain 
attempts to burrow down woodchuck 
holes. The attempts generally end in frus- 
tration when the tunnel passes between 
two close-set rocks. 

It is my thesis that the extraordinary 
wrath which woodchucks attract is only 
partly attributable to their good appetites 
and, morę significantly, to their unim- 
peachable sense of timing and good taste. 
The woodchuck is a gourmet and al- 



Few animals are morę delightful to behold than a baby raccoon, unless you 
are beholding it in your garden. They are routinely raoenous. 


Uninvited Guests 
In a Spring Garden 

By Shaun Bennett 
Photographed by Clyde H. Smith 
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Scarecrcrws scare only crows and leave groundhogs (opposite) thoroughly unintimidated. 


though his long Winter's sleep may have 
engendered in him a craving for quantity, 
he is also imbued with a natural sense of 
quality that directs his attention to the 
newest, freshest, tenderest shoots that 
Spring can produce. As luck would have 
it, these much-sought delicacies are, as 
often as not, the first products of an in- 
dustrious gardener's earliest efforts. 
Later in the season, uncultivated naturę 
will make a wealth of tender succulent of- 
ferings to please the discerning ground- 
hog so that although the garden may not 
become exempt from the chuck family's 
destructive attentions, their impact is 
likely to diminish. The really exasperat- 
ing aspect of the groundhog's early forag- 
ing is that his cravings are exactly the 
same as our own and his objectives are 
just those peas and beans and other 
mid-winter fantasies that we look for- 
ward to with greatest anticipation. His 
victims are the very vegetables that 
motivate us to brave the perils of sore 
backs and blackflies to get the garden 
going in the first place. 


Assuming that the gardener does not 
concede the fight and leave the playing 
field early in the season and also assum¬ 
ing that blackbirds do not, for some per- 
verse reason known only to themselves, 
puli up all the newly-sprouted corn, and 
further assuming that the tender stalks of 
corn also escape the attentions of skunks 
who often methodically uproot them in 
search of grubs that might be feeding on 
the underground parts — assuming all 
these things — the cornfield, having sur- 
vived to maturity, often proves to be the 
hub of animal life in any given horticul- 
tural endeavor. Ripe ears of corn are ani¬ 
mal magnets, morę powerful than any 
other vegetable I know. What the crows 
miss by day is all too often cleaned up at 
night by raccoons or porcupines. 

Coons are affected by corn in the same 
way legend has it that Bengal tigers are 
affected by their first human victims: hav- 
ing once tried the farę, the animal will be 
satisfied with nothing else. Corn can 
even make the porcupine abandon his 
usual diet of hemlock bark, barn siding. 


and automobile tires. Once the devasta- 
tion begins, it is virtually certain to con- 
tinue until the crop is entirely devoured, 
cunning and deadly countermeasures 
notwithstanding. 

Some gardeners claim to be able to dis- 
tinguish the coon's cornfield havoc from 
that of the porcupine. They accomplish 
this divination by examining the 
thoroughness with which the ears are 
eaten, the way they are scattered, and the 
damage to the stalks. I am not so astute, 
nor have I ever been successful at surpris- 
ing the villain at his work (despite sleep- 
less nights spent crouched in wait with a 
powerful flashlight in hand). 

Catching critters in the garden is, how- 
ever, a pursuit which ought to be under- 
taken with some caution. Witness the 
poor fellow who, determined to put an 
end to the systematic pillage of his corn, 
heard the thief and rushed to the scene of 
the crime to discover neither porcupine, 
nor deer, nor raccoon, but the dreaded 
Mąihitis mephitis, the skunk, who ex- 
pressed his displeasure with the inter- 
ruption in the accustomed way. The to- 
mato juice inventories of two grocery 
Stores were required to reduce the 
victim's olfactory offensiveness to barely 
tolerable levels. 

Although the odds are stacked heavily 
in favor of the opposition, there are a few 
players that volunteer for the gardener's 
side. Some of our allies are decidely less 
attractive than our opponents, but they 
are, nonetheless, valued teammates. 
Warty American toads and blotched 
leopard frogs sometimes populate the 
garden and though they are rather dim- 
witted, relying morę on reflex than on 
reason, they do go about catching the 
bugs which abound in any garden. Simi- 
larly, the garter snake makes a deter¬ 
mined effort to hołd down the grasshop- 
per population. 

Unfortunately these creatures don't see 
themselves in the same relationship to 
the garden protecting mission as we do 
and friend frog is just as likely to eat a 
helpful spider as a harmful Caterpillar, 
while the milk snake finds frogs easily as 
attractive as mice and probably a good 
deal easier to catch. 

In addition to the members of the 
ecological community who are decidedly 
pro-garden, anti-garden, or — like the 
skunk who one moment divests your 
garden of grubs and the next moment 
eats your ripened corn — are somewhat 
schizophrenic, there are others who 
probably play no morę significant role 
than perhaps adding color to the strug- 
gle. Gulls, for instance, teem in the 
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Champlain Valley and during the Sum- 
mer they may spend a good deal of their 
time parading about behind mowers, 
catching the insects which have been 
rendered suddenly vulnerable by the re- 
moval of their tali grass cover. Since the 
gulls do their work essentially after the 
harvest, it is probably of little benefit to 
the farmer in any sense that translates to 
the account books, but what a wonderful 
benefit to the spirit to have an entourage 
of several dozen stately white birds 
marching lock step through the fields be¬ 
hind the tractor! 

The seemingly eternal struggle be- 
tween gardener and garden-eater has en- 
couraged technology to spawn a veritable 
arsenał of defenses, some of which seem 
so devastating that they ultimately do 
morę harm than good. There are fences 
which can act as simple barriers or, in an 
electrified version, can shock an intruder 
silly (although they are just as apt to zap 
the family dog or children). A host of re- 
pellents can be applied to the garden in 
various ways to render its treasures un- 
palatable to pests. The organie gardener 
has his own brand of alchemy which in- 
volves planting things in mystical com- 
binations for their mutual protection. 
This is an approach which may foil some 
of the undesirables but one which also 
usually fuddles me completely when I try 
to remember where I planted anything. 
Chemical companies make fumigating 
bombs to snuff out the woodchuck and 
trap companies which make live-traps 
(and some not-so-benevolent varia- 
tions) thrive. 

Yet all this seems to miss essential 
points: the disagreement over who owns 


the garden is not eternal: it's closer to a 
few hundred years old and it is not one 
which was thrust on us by some unsym- 
pathetic external force. It is one we in- 
vited and engineered for ourselves. The 
landscape over which the mosaic of our 
garden plots, fields and pastures is 
strewn is very different from that encoun- 
tered by the area's first farmers 200 and 
morę years ago. At that time, the land 
was covered with a forest of such grand 
maturity that modern estimates of its di- 
mensions are received with disbelief. 
Trees of awesome diameter stood as 
much as two hundred feet above the 
forest floor and although there may have 
been rare openings in the forest, occa- 
sional natural meadows, by far the 
greatest part of the land was covered by 
the forest's continuous, dense canopy. 
Years of the settlers' bone-wearying labor 
changed all that and by the time agricul- 
ture reached its zenith in the 19th cen- 
tury, open, treeless land was the rule in 
Vermont. The stone-bordered mowings 
and croplands that seem such a natural 
part of the landscape today are a rela- 
tively recent phenomenon as natural 
processes go, and they unquestionably 
presented the original animal inhabitants 
of the region with a new challenge as well 
as with new opportunities. What rabbit 
had ever seen lettuce or what woodchuck 
had tasted peas before the white man's 
arrival? 

No doubt the changes wrought on the 
natural environment affected different 
animals in different ways. It is easy to 
imagine blossoming groundhog popula- 
tions as stone walls provided new homes 
at convenient distances from abundant 


and delicious food sources. Other ani¬ 
mals may not have been so adaptable. 
Grey and red squirrels, for instance, lost 
many thousands of acres of habitat which 
had previously provided food and shelter 
and they probably found little or no sub- 
stitute for these necessities on the farm. 
Exactly what changes in animal popula- 
tions occurred will probably never be 
known precisely and questions about the 
effects of settlement and agriculture will 
continue to provide the basis of a fascinat- 
ing gamę of speculation. Yet it does seem 
elear that those animals which every- 
where bring gardeners to wrathful explo- 
sions by raiding the pea patch and dec- 
imating the corn, are among the animals 
which have, in some ways, managed to 
cope with the relatively sudden inerease 
of man's presence and influence on the 
land. These are the animals whose suc- 
cess has been fostered by our efforts. 

So it makes sense for the beleaguered 
gardener — and I count myself one — to 
temper the next tantrum with a little ra- 
tional thought about the ultimate source 
of his problem. In an historical perspec- 
tive, we are only paying the price for our 
own actions and those of our predeces- 
sors. The changes in the environment of- 
fered animals the choice of diminished 
habitat or the chance to adapt and 
capitalize on the new resource presented 
by the garden. That many of our fellows 
in the ecological community have chosen 
the latter alternative should come as 
neither surprise nor disappointment. We 
brought on the competition ourselves 
and we ought to take at least a tolerant 
view of our competitors. 

After all, they were here first. c on 








Determination, grace and speed. . . . 

BENNINGTON’S SUE MULLIGAN 

Writłen and photographed by John Hubbard 


S ue Mulligan moves steadily around 
the new rubberized track at Mt. An- 
thony Union High School in Bennington. 
She runs and runs. The pace is smooth 
and powerful as she passes in and out of 
the late afternoon shadows. 

She has legitimized hard work for the 
female athletes at Mt. Anthony. When 
she first began her track career as a 
freshman in 1973, girls generally did not 
participate in athletics. Sue was different. 
She went out and ran and didn't stop 
until long after the others had gone 
home. She perspired and burned her 
lungs and kept going. Fast. She set a State 
record in the mile. Eventually other girls 
were working after school and track is 
now emerging as a major female sport 
throughout Vermont high schools. 

But Sue is still different — special is a 
better word — young girls want to be like 
her, and older girls admire her. Every- 
body likes her. Sue is modest about her 
influence. "Possibly I've had an effect. 
I'm not surę. The number of girls going 


out has gone up but I don't know if it's 
because of me or the new track!" 

In her senior year in high school, Sue 
was named Vermont's athlete of the 
month for April by a vote of the State 
sportswriters and sportscasters. She had 
a tremendous month, winning every 
880-yard and mile race she entered and 
winning three events in back-to-back 
meets. It was the first time a Bennington 
female had ever won the monthly honor, 
a coveted prize among high school 
athletes. 

"I was really excited," says Sue. "I 
didn't really believe it. Td been nomi- 
nated before, but I didn't think I per- 
formed so well as to get that." She had. 
And she won over a field fuli of solid per- 
formers in baseball and boys' track. Next 
to the mile record she held for a time dur- 
ing her freshman year, it was the high 
point of her high school track career. 

In a significant way, Sue Mulligan and 
several other girls throughout the State 
have been major forces in helping girls' 


high school athletics in Vermont. De- 
manding morę of herself than anyone 
else, Sue works long and hard. She com- 
bines her athletic success and dedication 
with a delightful personality and spar- 
kling good looks. She also has a ready wit 
that often flies off on zany tangents. 
Often she improvises a special cheer be¬ 
fore meets. As she flails away in an un- 
coordinated exaggeration of a cheer- 
leader, her teammates' nervousness slips 
away. (Only once did Sue not perform 
the cheer during her senior year, and the 
team lost — their only loss of the season.) 
Sue is liable to break into song with com- 
plete spontaneity and is endlessly quot- 
ing pieces of what she thinks are the sil- 
liest television commercials. 

Sue first came to her coaches' attention 
when she equalled the school record in 
the running portion of a physical fitness 
test in eighth grade. Coaches im- 
mediately were asking the young runner 
if she would be out for track the next 
year. She said yes. 
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"I found I really liked running the long 
distances and was doing fairly well at it," 
Sue explains. She ran cross-country with 
the boys, moved into cross-country ski- 
ing then on to track where she set the 
school record in her first year. She be- 
came involved in field hockey and played 
English fullback, a roving position that 
requires skill and endurance. 

Track, though, has been first. When 
asked why she runs, Sue simply says, "I 
like to." There is no mystical drive, no 
dark motives for the hours spent circling 
the track. "It's both fun and work. I like 
to go out and run. It's a kind of release." 
But when asked if it takes a lot of dis- 
cipline to run competitively, she says, 
"Yeah," and smiles. Are there any sac- 
rifices she must make? "No," and now 
she is laughing. "Maybe some sweets. 
But time-wise I fit it in pretty well. For 
me, it takes priority." 

Races, particularly the mile, are excit- 
ing events where the participants must 
fight off not only each other, but the 
self-contained demons that urge a runner 
to quit for any number of reasons. There 
is a tranquility about Sue when she runs, 
however. Her nostrils flarę as she sucks 
in air but otherwise she is floating peace- 
fully, gliding as one foot replaces the 
other on the track. "When I run it helps 
me to think," explains Sue. 

Surprisingly, considering Sue's ac- 
complishments, competition makes her 
nervous. "It's the running itself I like. I 
like to win, but I always go through a 
period of nervousness right before a race. 















I ask myself, 'Why did I get into this?' So 
I run because I like to, not for the compe- 
tition. I get all knotted up when anything 
is timed, even in practice." Despite the 
individualism of her events, Sue likes the 
feeling of the team around her. "There's 
always someone to urge you on, some- 
one to say, 'Sue, do it!' " 

Sue has definite opinions about men's 
and women's athletics. While she be- 
lieves men and women shouldn't com- 
pete against each other, because of the 
difference in body makeup, she feels 
there should be equal funding for men's 
and women's sports programs. She 
thinks women are gaining morę promi- 
nence in sports. "It's coming around." At 
the University of Massachusetts at 
Amherst where Sue is a freshman this 
year, it took a while for the track program 
to really get going. "But now women's 
track is really big here." 

While most sports still tend to be małe 
dominated, track is less so. "At Mt. An- 
thony," explains Sue, "we practiced to- 
gether on the same track during the day 
and we went to meets together. Everyone 
was on the team's side, not the boys on 
the boys' side and the girls on the girls' 
side." 

Running remains an important aspect 
of Sue's college life. 'Tm just going to see 
how well I do here at Amherst. If I do 


well HI keep trying and see how far I can 
go with it." How far could you go? "I 
don't know. I've never been pushed. I've 
never really practiced a lot. I could get my 
times down. I'm not surę how well. I 
don't know my fuli potential." There's no 
doubt Sue Mulligan will find it. "I have 
the natural ability to be a runner and the 
mental discipline has helped. I find my¬ 
self saying, 'You have to do this,' just like 
in a race." 

It has also helped her develop as a per¬ 
son. There was a time when she was too 
bashful to stand in the hot lunch linę at 
school. She still worries about tripping 
over steps in front of large crowds but 
now her shyness is part of her grace. 

The coaches at Mt. Anthony were im- 
pressed by Sue's capacity for hard work 
and her ability to train on her own. Ath- 
letic director Dave Fredrickson, who has 
also coached three straight Vermont bas¬ 
ketball champs, says of her: "The thing I 
respect about Sue is that she works out 
on her own. It's hard to get started, but 
she works during the off season." Boys' 
track coach Steve Zemianek calls Sue 
"one of the good ones," and was happy 
to have her train with the boys. 

Anita Caswell, the dean of MAU girls' 
coaches, says of Sue, "She is very dedi- 
cated and a good leader. She proved her- 
self in track and skiing and she was my 


roving fullback." Mrs. Caswell, who has 
coached some of Bennington's best 
athletes and then their daughters, 
doesn't hand out praise loosely but she 
adds, "Sue is an outstanding athlete and 
person. I've never heard anyone say any¬ 
thing against her." 

Perhaps the coach with whom Sue was 
closest was Jeri Himmelsbach, the track 
coach. Kiddingly Mrs. Himmelsbach 
says, "Sue is my best friend," but later 
when the season is recapped she adds, "I 
just love her. She is a lot of the things I 
always wanted to be; a super athlete, a 
hard worker and she has a wacky sense 
of humor." 

The sense of humor isn't shown to 
everyone but once Sue knows a person 
she can let loose; but mostly, as 
Mrs.Himmelsbach points out, she is shy 
and very modest. A mile of blue ribbons 
hasn't gone to her head. "She has a big 
heart. She goes out of her way to make 
surę everybody is happy," the coach ex- 
plains. Once, Sue quietly said, "I'd never 
want anybody to think I was too good for 
them." 

Sue and her teammates have the gift of 
being able to put things in perspective. At 
the State meet, the finał meet of the year, 
the girls gave their coach a bracelet. She 
cried. Soon all the Mt. Anthony girls 
were crying and before long the Brattle- 
boro team was crying. It wasn't the sixth 
place finish that brought on the tears, but 
the realization that the season was over, 
the good times would be gone. The tears 
stopped, though, and by the time the 
team had loaded onto the bus Sue Mulli¬ 
gan was singing the school alma mater, 
"The Impossible Dream," in a mock 
operatic voice. "Here we were laughing 
and having a better time than the girls in 
the bus next to us and they won," re- 
members Mrs. Himmelsbach. 

Most people agree a lack of competition 
hurt Sue in the finał race of the season. 
She had won easily all season long, while 
the top two northem runners battled 
each other in anticipation of the last and 
deciding race at the State meet. 

It was not easy to watch Sue running in 
third place. The smoothness was gone 
and it looked painful. Even a few days 
later it seemed a third in the State meet's 
880 would be too sore a memory to talk 
about. It wasn't. "I felt disappointed," 
Sue said of the race, then added, "But I 
felt good, too, because I had beaten 
people I hadn't expected to." 

Here it was, what sport is supposed to 
be all about. Doing one's best. Sue had 
done her best and that was enough. Of 
course enough for Sue Mulligan is a very 
great deal indeed. e On 
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Cfbe Iźrmont Council on tbe Arts 


By Stephen Reiner 
Photographs by Richard Howard 


V ermont may be the only State in 
the nation with a Muse of its own. It 
is impossible to paint her portrait, but not 
to feel her presence. A repertory theatre 
in Bradford, a community orchestra in 
North Bennington, sculptors in Danville, 
filmmakers in Plainfield, weavers in Ver- 
gennes, it seems in every village someone 
is singing, whistling, yodeling, dancing, 
working under her spell. For the purpose 
of this story the Muse will be given 
shape, and a name — The Vermont 
Council on the Arts. 

It should be said here that this Muse 
is being transformed into something 
neither magical nor celestial. The Ver- 
mont Council on the Arts, like agencies in 
49 other States, is granted federal funds 
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through the 12-year-old National 
Endowment for the Arts which even 
today is a brash attempt to inject esthetics 
into a world of government bureaucracy. 
It receives a smali, annual grant from the 
State, and with an annual budget of less 
than $500,000 it must distribute its re- 
sources sparingly, sometimes wheedle, 
sometimes fight. In its white-walled 
offices stocked with guidebooks, cata- 
logues and pocket calculators, devoted 
and serious people go about the difficult 
business of finding money, and then giv- 
ing it away to something called "the 
arts." 

The Muse lives, however, because the 
Vermont Council on the Arts is nurtured 
in a State where people are bonded by 


climate, geography, a sense of survival, 
and a direction of life. It was founded by 
a smali group of citizens in 1964, and with 
the aid of then Gov. Philip Hoff became 
an official and unique State organization 
one year later — a non-profit Corporation, 
open to all Vermonters, solely guided by 
its members. By law, it became, "the of¬ 
ficial State organization for receiving and 
disbursing State and federal funds in the 
arts," and through the years it has grown 
and prospered, providing the State with a 
mosaic of color, sound, and form. Today, 
to an extraordinary degree, it is a cartog- 
rapher of Vermont's mind and spirit, 
charting points where art and everyday 
life can come together. A list of its work 
includes: 


















portant is a 29-year-old woman with 
serene, strong eyes and a sense of self- 
assurance morę comforting than impos- 
ing. 

Ellen McCulloch-Lovell does not seem 
the type to be one of the state's grand 
dames , and no doubt she would reject 
such a description as frightful. Nonethe- 
less, as the executive director of the Ver- 
mont Council on the Arts, a job she has 
held for almost two years, her decisions 
have a major impact on the arts in Ver- 
mont. If there were nothing else special 
about the development of the arts, it 
would be enough that its prime mover is 
a graceful young woman who breezes 
through corridors in Montpelier and 
Washington D.C. with a keen but always 
receptive mind. By the naturę of her 
work, she is an administrator, a lobbyist, 
and a planner. What distinguishes Ellen 
Lovell is not age or sex, but the fact that 
she is neither a patron of the arts nor an 
arbiter of taste. 

"Part of what energizes me is making 
the arts visible all over the State," she 
says. "Saying 'art is important, art is a 
part of your life' wherever I go. I feel a 
demand for culture coming from all over 
the State, and part of what people want is 
my vision. At the core of it is the belief 
that art is essential to human experience. 
That it's important to experience the arts 
as a direct participant. It doesn't mean 
that everybody must be madę into artists, 
but in this State it does mean that culture 
doesn't have to come from anywhere 
else." 

How these ideas are transformed into 
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• An artists-in-the-schools program 
where poets, filmmakers, craftspeople, 
and dancers share their vision and talent. 

• A touring artists program that takes 
morę than 800 performances every year 
to schools, village greens, and town halls. 

• Support of community arts councils 
through which Vermonters enrich and 
participate in the cultural life of their 
area. 

• Grants to individual artists in film, 
photography, musie, architecture, the 
visual and performing arts and literaturę. 

• Special projects ranging from poetry 
anthologies, to travelling exhibitions of 
photography, to sculptures commis- 
sioned to adorn public highways. 

• Finding jobs for artists in the com¬ 
munity. 

Bringing our Muse down to Earth 
means marking art an integral part of 
human lives. That is a lofty pursuit, and a 
mere recitation of the CounciEs activities 
alone cannot reveal the depth of its effect 
or the diversity of its character. It's best to 
meet some people, and the most im- 


Council director Ellen Lcruell (aberue) is a major 
force on the Vermont Art scene. Recipients of the 
Gavemor's Award for Excellence include painter 
lvan Albright and the late Walter Piston , below. 














Artists and groups which receiue Arts 
Council grants include the Sagę City 
Symphony (manager Chństine Graham 
at ńght and rehearsal, helów) and sculptor 
Hank Jensen, opposite, with a scalę model of 
one of his massioe works. 



something tangible is an intricate proc- 
ess, and a glimpse of Ellen Lovell direct- 
ing an aggressive, young Staff of ten — 
checking schedules, clarifying federal 
guidelines, discussing policy sugges- 
tions, soothing egos, also shows how 
skillful she must be. Ellen Lovell joined 
the Council seven years ago as a coor- 
dinator of grants. She is a Bennington 
College graduate, a former teacher, she 
writes poetry, and her "work in prog- 
ress" is the Council itself. The atmo- 


sphere in which she works, whether 
high-powered or frenzied, is filled with a 
sense of duty — every decision madę and 
every penny spent affects an artist or 
someone who will experience the artisEs 
work. And beyond this is also a sense of 
daring. 

"I think we do morę than other State 
arts councils, and we do it with less 
money," she says, surrounded by a mass 
of posters and prints that announce a 
sampling of events sponsored by the 


council. "We're very responsive to the 
work of other State agencies — working 
with the handicapped or working with 
recreation programs — it's a way to ex- 
pand our influence. We're trying to be re- 
ceptive to what people say they want, 
and in our overall planning we look at 
what we don't have, which areas of the 
State have been ignored, which of the arts 
have been neglected. We're paying atten- 
tion to a lot of art forms, and sometimes 
that means taking a chance. Sometimes 
we find ourselves funding things that in 
the end are not terribly valuable. But I 
wanted to change the organization when 
I took this job. I felt that it had been a lit- 
tle too safe." 

The Council is accessible, willing to lis- 
ten and to explore possibilities. Some 
current projects include an artisEs 
cooperative in Winooski, a prototype 
plan for a new mobile home, and a design 
for a cast iron park bench. The scope and 
number of ideas that come into its office 
offer a dazzling perspective of the work 
of artists in Vermont. Last year morę than 
900 people asked to be included in the 
CounciEs of Touring Artists Register, a 
program that enables educational and 
community groups to sponsor perform- 
ances they could not otherwise afford. 
The Council is one of the few arts organi- 
zations to give funds directly to the indi- 
vidual artist and last year also had to turn 
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away three out of every four applicants 
for grants-in-aid. Every other State arts 
commission is run by trustees appointed 
by the governor. In Vermont the gov- 
emor is a non-voting board member and 
makes one appointment. Over 1,000 
citizens are members of the council, and 
each year they elect members to a Board 
of Trustees, half of whom this year are ar- 
tists themselves. 

They are a varied group drawn from all 
sectors of the State. The present board in- 
cludes a potter, a poet, two scientists, an 
arts scholar, businessman, sculptor, cel- 
list, architect and several community arts 
organizers. The board tries to be as 
broadly representative as its mandate: to 
support all the arts and make them avail- 
able to the greatest number of people. 
VCA trustees work hard guiding the or- 
ganization toward that goal. They meet 
each month, without compensation, and 
often serve on special committees. Most 
would tell you that their trusteeship is a 
demanding four-year commitment, and 
that it's worth it. Many find they gain a 
deeper knowledge of both the arts in 
Vermont and the practices of a non-profit 
organization. The board officers, who 


must be available for immediate response 
to Council crises and questions, are 
selected annually by their fellow trustees. 
Recently elected were: Brian Lloyd, 
President, a physicist and cellist from 
Fletcher; Michael Boylen, Vice-President, 
a West Burkę potter and glassblower; Ben 
Weissman, Treasurer, an East Corinth 
businessman; and Hayden Carruth, Sec- 
retary, a poet and critic living in Johnson. 

Ellen Lovell was once asked how many 
times she has been refused a grant by the 
National Endowment for the Arts. With a 
firm, characteristic look she replied: 
"Never." 

"I think it's remarkable that it's such a 
democratic organization," says Christine 
Graham, the manager of the Sagę City 
Symphony. "A meeting of the council is 
like a town meeting of the arts. I get the 
feeling that I can cali anytime to discuss 
ideas. And part of the reason is that Ellen 
has been a good leader. She has a feeling 
for the scope of the arts in this State. She 
knows that bringing talent exclusively in 
from the cities would be a mistake and 
that the Council has to work in the State 
for in-state people." 


Christine Graham is a demure and ur- 
bane young woman, and part of a smali, 
musical community for whom Council 
support is vital. The Sagę City Symphony 
is a community orchestra serving Ben- 
nington, North Bennington, and Shafts- 
bury, and has received Council funds 
sińce its inception five years ago. It is the 
only smali, local orchestra in the nation 
that commissions original compositions 
and encourages its members to compose 
by guaranteeing financial support and a 
public performance of their work. The or¬ 
chestra is madę up of students, pro- 
fessional people, retirees, ages 10 to 70, 
and gives as many as eight free public 
performances each year as well as an 
open rehearsal every week. With the 
CounciLs encouragement. Sagę City also 
gives special childrens' concerts featur- 
ing young performers. For Christine 
Graham, the success of Sagę City is proof 
that the arts can flourish, even in a well- 
defined corner of the State. 

"We play to a really varied audience," 
she says. "And by supporting us, the 
Council is reaching many different types 
of people. One of the wonderful things 
about a grant from the Council is that it 
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gives us a kind of credence. It convinces 
people on the sidelines that what we're 
doing is worthwhile, and every year we 
get morę followers. One-third of our 
budget comes from a grant, but the 
Council is slowly weaning us, getting us 
to the point where we could survive our- 
selves. It gives us that kind of strength." 

Hank Jensen, at 46, has been around, 
and he has struggled. He moved to Ver- 
mont from New York City ten years ago 
for reasons that have become familiar. As 
a professional sculptor in search of com- 
missions, markets, and public exposure, 
he discovered that Vermont would offer 
very little were it not for the Council. 

"As an individual I probably have 
benefited morę from the Council than 
anyone else in the State. I'd just have 
been scrounging for the last three years if 
it weren't for those grants." 

Jensen has received two Council 
grants, both for morę than $1,000, which 
have enabled him to continue work on 
the massive sculptures that are his 
hallmark. In addition, he has won a com- 
petition, partially sponsored by the 
Council, that resulted in the construction 
of a seven-and-a-half ton Steel sculpture 


on the Lyndon State College campus. His 
eleven-and-a-half foot sculpture under 
construction on the Goddard College 
campus in Plainfield, is the most recent of 
his work to receive Council support. He 
is being paid a weekly salary through the 
Comprehensive Employment and Train- 
ing Office (CETO), a federal program 
captured by the Council and used in a 
bold way — to put artists to work. 

Ivan Albright is 79 years old and the 
most recent recipient of the highest honor 
given by the Council, the Govemor's 
Award for Excellence in the Arts. He has 
travelled the world, his house is filled 
with rugs from Peru and vases from 
China, and on display are three huge 
scrapbooks recording his career sińce 
1927. He moved to Vermont 14 years ago 
when his daughter enrolled in the 
Woodstock Country School, but you 
would not exactly cali him a Vermont ar- 
tist. His paintings have been described as 
bizarre, surreal, grotesque, maniacal, bril- 
liant, filled with unfathomable detail and 
a topsy-turvy reality. One of them took 
twenty years to complete. A roly poły 
imp with shocks of white over his eyes 
and around his head, he was sitting on 


the banks of the Ottauquechee behind a 
stately Woodstock home, during a recent 
interview. It was a beautiful day and he 
descended into his subterranean studio 
replete with wigs, mannequins, velvet 
curtains, antique clothing, jewels, lace, 
magnifying glasses, head lamps, a rotat- 
ing easel, and piles and piles of effluence 
from a strange and unique mind. He 
slides open a dark panel revealing a linę 
of sugar maples across the river. "Ugh, 
green, it's green," he shouts, "Who wants 
green light?" He has been spending sev- 
eral weeks studying the shimmer on an 
inch of black silk. 

David Budbill lives down a tortuous 
dirt road, four-and-a-half miles along a 
high, panoramie ridge above Wolcott, far 
away from most everything. He is a poet 
and the author of two novels for children; 
a former forester, tree farmer, and teach- 
er, slight of build with a tough but deli- 
cate face. He twists his jowl and heaves a 
mighty chaw to punctuate his thoughts. 

"The Council is morę than just a means 
to dole out funds," he says. "It has 
shown that artists are in fact members of 
the community, that they are human 
after all." 

David Budbill has received a $1,000 
Council grant to continue work on a long, 
narrative poem, and for five years has 
been a part of the Writers in the Schools 
program. He says it has benefited the 
writers as much as the students. 

"The program provides a vehicle in this 
State for writers to get together," he says. 
"Before the Vermont Council on the Arts 
came into my life I was extremely iso- 
lated, I had no contact with other writers. 
The dollars and cents aspect is very 
meaningful, it was an expression of 
confidence, of recognition. But suddenly, 
when writers got together, we discovered 
that we really liked each other. A group 
of us, already associated with the State, 
found that we shared a common identity. 

I don't know how to say how important 
that is. And all of that came about only 
because of the Council." 

A finał story. Not long ago in a South¬ 
ern Vermont village a bluegrass group 
played at a rare Saturday night dance 
held in the lingering, dreary days of late 
winter. It seemed everyone was there, 
and for hours and hours past the break of 
morning, people danced and laughed, 
and whirled each other around and 
around. It was a joyous, foot storn ping 
time, desperately needed. It was an eve- 
ning to remember. And when it was over 
the band leader said, "This has been 
brought to you by the Vermont Council 
on the Arts." 3 
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I n the hills of the Northeast King- 
dom, in the town of Glover is a land of 
make believe. It grew out of the imagina- 
tion of one individual, Peter Schumann. 
It is called the Bread and Puppet theater, 
an internationally known troupe of per- 
formers who funnel all their energies into 
Schumann's artistic vision. 

Stepping into Schumann's puppet 
world is like heeding a command from 
Simple Simon to take one giant step 
backward into the realm of childhood — 
of fairy tales and Bibie tales, of good and 
evil, of figures larger than life or standing 
on stilts 18 feet high. It is like being under 
a circus tent bursting with buffoonery or 
walking through a hall of mirrors and 
seeing distorted shapes sliding up and 
down. Schumann's world is like awaken- 
ing in the middle of the night, trying to 
recall fragments of dreams. 

Sometimes the sketches are as smali 
and concise as a sonnet; sometimes they 
are as rambling and sweeping as the 
Odyssey of Homer. 

The result may be as scorching as a 
moment in heli, or as decorative as the 
Sistine chapel. It is impossible to com- 
prehend all of Schumann's world. But no 
one who has experienced the Bread and 
Puppet theater remains untouched. It is 
as if we are being prodded to awaken an 
early memory of some primitive ritual. 
The precise meaning has been lost, but 
instinctively, like plants turning sun- 
ward, we respond. 

Each Summer, some 80 to 100 people 
participate in Schumann's Domestic Re- 
surrection Circus, a two-day event held 
at the end of July in and around a natural 
amphitheater formed by a grassed-over 
gravel pit, about the size of a football 
field, dug in a pasture across the road 
from the rambling Schumann farmhouse, 
on Rt. 122. 

Some come to work with Schumann 
because they have seen his troupe on 
tour, either in this country or in Europę. 
Some come because they had worked 
with him earlier at Goddard College in 
Plainfield. Others come for the sense of 
community which builds up months pri- 
or to a production or are drawn to Schu¬ 
mann^ political and religious philos- 
ophy. But most people are drawn to him 
because of what he does with theater. 

"I do think that Peter is one of the 
greatest persons doing theater today," 
says Margot Sherman, a puppeteer who 
has worked with him on and off for ten 
years and is considered one of the few 
stars of his productions. "He is a genius. 
The experience of working with Schu¬ 
mann, or just being in the audience, is 
huge. 
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The fantasy world of Peter Schumann 

The Bread 
and Puppet Theater 

By Madeleine M. Kunin 
Photographed by Clemens Kalischer 
and Richard Howard 
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Bread and Puppet's creator Schumann gets a hand 
for a foot — S-foot stilts that are sometimes props. 


'Teter is basically a builder of stories 
and feels that we should experience them 
in that same intensive way we did when 
we were children. This should be part of 
our everyday life and we should not be in 
that gray life, that existed sińce we left 
childhood," she says. 

Schumann acknowledges that the 
stories of his childhood inspire him. "My 
favorite writer is Grimm. It is the best 
writing I know of, together with the Bi¬ 
bie. The stories are very exact and pure. 
They only say what needs to be said. 
There's no fooling around," he adds. 

According to Jack Sheedy, a playwright 
who teaches at Goddard College, Schu¬ 
mann is returning to basie forms by using 
fairy tales and Bibie stories. Instead of 
having a conventional theater, built 
around dialogue, Schumann turns the 
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concept upside down by starting with the 
physical structure of a play and allowing 
the shape to emerge. 

"It isn't a script, a finished product, 
learned and performed," says Schu¬ 
mann. "Each time, we are creating some- 
thing new. Most of our time goes into 
pieces we don't know." 

"He first builds a piece out of his own 
head, then sees how it looks and 
sounds," explains a member of the 
group, Susan Schein. "It is an evolution- 
ary process, constantly changing, con- 
stantly kept alive." 

The first step in creating a Bread and 
Puppet piece is the construction of the 
masks. They are sculpted out of clay by 
Schumann and then covered with a fabric 
impregnated with a Chemical, similar to 
papier mache. 

Why does Schumann use masks, vary- 
ing from the size of a face to enormous 
heads, propped on sticks, sometimes 
propelled through space by three or four 
people, sometimes taking the shape of 
gods, demons, birds or horses? 

"Masks are Peter's conception of a 
moving sculpture," explains Jules Rabin, 
a member of the Goddard faculty. "A 
mask is effective because it creates a mo¬ 
ment in life that is really frozen. Masks 
are things that can be looked at for a long 
time. Part of their power is that they are 
freed from the changes of most human 
expression." 

Asked if there was a central theme to 
his work, he confirmed that during the 
Vietnam war there was a strong anti-war 
motif. As for a contemporary theme, he 
puffed long on a cigar before he pro- 
tested, "If that isn't evident. . ." and 
broke off, exclaiming that the whole dif- 
ference between art and journalism was 
the necessity to use words. "I must be 
allowed my unconscious. I can not be ob- 
ligated to define because defining it 
makes it limited. Basically, the theater is 
story telling." 

Schumann's wife, Elka, an active par- 
ticipant and critic, said that her husband 
was now searching for a new theme. "He 
is aware of injustices and oppression, but 
that is not as immediate as the war was. 
He would like shows that reflect the im¬ 
mediate environment — the landscape 
and agricultural themes." 

Many Bread and Puppet people re- 
spond like Maurice Blanc, an actor who 
heads the drama department in a private 
school in Brooklyn and has worked with 
Schumann sińce 1967. "I believe in what 
he has to say. He is saying that society 
doesn't take enough of a look at itself, 
that it is careless about exploiting hu- 
mans, that it is not channeling its aggres- 


sive qualities, that it is thoughtless of the 
stranger and forgetful of the traditions 
that have given life meaning. Ali of these 
things can be thought of in terms of 
allegory, but it essentially is a process of 
tension and release. He likes to evoke 
things and not be specific. He always 
mocks himself when he gets too 
specific." 

The man who mocks himself is a taut, 
slender man of medium height who, if 
you find him before a performance, will 
most likely be by his outdoor brick oven, 
making bread. 

"I am a puppet maker and a bread 
baker," he says with mock simplicity. But 
bread, like the puppets, is an integral part 
of his offering. He wants his theater to 
taste like his bread: "a little too hard to 
chew." 

Hundreds of loaves lined the shelves of 
the workshop prior to the Resurrection 
Circus performance. Schumann had been 
baking for weeks, using his own recipe 
of rye grain, ground by hand, water and 
salt. "It's an extension of free spectacle — 
free bread," Susan Schein explained. 
"It's like the Staff of life, and he feeds the 
audience as well. In a way it's a Vermont 
kitchen custom; it's a personal invitation 
to his home." 

For Simon Barenbaum, the bread ritual 
is "like the biblical sharing of bread to¬ 
gether. It allows something to happen be¬ 
tween the theater and the public." 

As I munched on the hard, dark slice of 
bread handed to me, other interpreta- 
tions crossed my mind. Is Schumann of¬ 
fering us Communion? An overpowering 
whiff of garlic interupted my meander- 
ing. Near the oven, a table was laden 
with 24 dozen eggs, several large cans of 
olive oil, and 15 pounds of garlic cloves. 
Schumann was beating the mixture in a 
plastic pail as members of his family and 
crew peeled the garlic and separated the 
eggs. The mixture was served with the 
bread. 

At one point, Schumann paused to try 
on his costume for the evening's per¬ 
formance. He strapped on his eight-foot 
stilts, leaning against the side of the 
house for support, pulled on a vest of 
woven bark, a skirt strung with pine 
cones and a white mask, framed with 
long grasses. He had become, in a few 
moments, an oversized wild man. 

Back in the workshop, sewing ma* 
chines were still going, hammering could 
be heard, and the barn, housing a 
museum of puppets past and present was 
being cleaned for the expected throng of 
visitors. 

On other parts of the farm, rehearsals 
continued to go on for the afternoon 


































































show. A sound of chorał musie could be 
heard in the distance, the beat of a drum, 
a smali high flute. "We have limited 
sounds. We do not need an orchestra or 
tape recorders," Schumann said. "A lot 
of it is madę up by people who sing a lot. 
It depends on what is available." 

Musical instruments included wind 
chimes, trumpets, enormous drums, re¬ 
corders, and a collection of tiny toy 
pianos. Sounds are subtle as the dripping 
of water or as powerful as a Bach motet, 
sung by the Goddard Community 
Chorus, but whatever the sound, it in- 
evitably adds another dimension to the 
show. 

Vermont has given Schumann still a 
new theatrical dimension — space. On 
his Glover farm, he can turn the land- 
scape into his world. The rim of the 
natural amphitheater becomes the fair- 
way of the circus with skits, puppets and 
booths. The center becomes a stage that 
knows no limitations. 

It was the sweep of the landscape that 
allowed the audience, seated on a hill- 
side, to see the enormous white puppet 
birds, coming from afar with wings flap- 
ping, glide slowly down the opposite hill. 
It was the breadth of the field which per- 
mitted the white herd of puppet horses to 
gallop back and forth in graceful unison. 
It was the enormity of the space which 
allowed the fuli sense of spectacle to 
flower in the center of the field, where 
fires were burning and wild men danc¬ 
ing. A medieval tapestry was spread be- 
fore us, totally filling the mind's eye. 

It is not only horizontal space which 
Schumann explores, but also vertical. 
The very size of some of his puppets 
creates immediate dramatic interest. Like 
in the circus, fascination is aroused by 
sheer acrobatic skill. 

Peter Schumann has been integrating 
musie, dance, and puppetry into the 
Bread and Puppet theater for 19 years. He 
left Silesia, Germany, in 1961. "Germany 
was a vacuum. My political awareness I 
owe to America and to the lower East 
Side." In New York, the company often 
performed in parks and held workshops 
for ghetto children. The 42-year-old 
Schumann explains his motives simply: 
"Pve liked to work with puppets sińce I 
was a kid." 

In the Spring of 1970, the Schumanns 
came to Goddard College. Their first 
Vermont experience, however, was at the 
Putney School where Elka taught Rus- 
sian, her native language, and her hus- 
band taught puppetry from 1961-62. 
Their Vermont roots have another in- 
teresting thread. Elka is Scott Nearing's 
granddaughter. It was Nearing who first 


described the "back-to-the-land" move- 
ment in his book: Living the Good Life; How 
to Lwe Sanely and Simply in a Trouhled 
World. 

In 1974, the Bread and Puppet theater 
disbanded and broke their official ties 
with Goddard College because, accord- 
ing to Schumann, the group had become 
morę community than theater. He 
bought a farm in Glover which is now 
home. A sense of community is still 
strongly felt there, but it is not a perma- 
nent collective. "This kind of community 
is short-lived, existing only for a show or 
series of shows," he explained. 

A series of foreign tours and work¬ 
shops provide the only source of income 
for the theater. Ali local performances are 
free, although last Summer, for the first 
time, there was a discreet sign which 
read, "If you want to help, thank you." 


"Right now, I consider myself a Glov- 
erite." he answered. "For me, the theater 
is not just an abstract art production. I 
want to perform for my neighbors. I am 
looking for things that can be under- 
stood." 

The five Schumann children, ranging 
in age from 9 to 16, attend local schools 
when not on tour. Fourteen-year-old 
Solveig explains that her father came to 
her school and showed a circus movie 
"and gave a little talk to to the kids." 

Several local children participated in 
the theater last Summer for an eight- 
week program, sponsored by the Ver- 
mont Council on the Arts and other 
groups. 

SchumamYs ability to reach the people 
he hopes to reach is sometimes 
questioned. "Peter has this romance 
about performing at factories and in front 



Other smali amounts of money drift in 
through the sale of posters and banners. 

People who live at the farm contribute 
what they can: a homemade pie, some 
fruit, or a donation. The farm itself does 
not raise much produce, although there is 
a garden and a cow. "The theater is a big 
competitor with being self sufficient," 
says Elka Schumann, who handles finan- 
cial matters. 

SchumaniYs theater is morę widely 
acclaimed in Europę than in the United 
States, making front page news in one of 
the most widely read French news- 
papers, Le Monde. In France, it is simply 
called "Le Bread." 

"We are darlings all over when we 
travel in Europę. They just want to pinch 
our cheeks," laughed Rabin. 

"Do you think of yourself as a Euro- 
pean or an American?" I asked Schu¬ 
mann. 


of poor people, instead of at the Champs 
Elysees," said Jules Rabin. His wife, Hel¬ 
en, added, "but most of them don't get 
it. In a European village, where there 
were real working people, it madę them 
nervous and uncomfortable." 

"The fact is," Jules concluded, "Peter is 
an artist, and an artist is different from 
the people he is playing for. But he will 
move toward his audience as much as 
possible." 

Schumann is sensitive not only to his 
neighbors, but also to his surroundings. 
"To be in such an incredibly beautiful 
landscape all the time makes our work 
correspond to it. I am very grateful that 
this happened in my life — coming to 
Vermont." 

During the European tour, Schumann 
behaved somewhat like a Vermont 
farmer because "he had it on his mind to 
come back at a certain datę to do the 
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sugaring," according to a member of his 
troupe. 

"But how does Schumann make it all 
work?" I ask, trying to understand the 
sub-structure of the man's art. 

"He is not lazy. He gets up at 5:30 in 
the morning," someone replied. 

At 8:30 each morning, there is a group 
meeting, where most decisions are madę. 
That is where tasks are assigned for the 
day, or for the week. People volunteer for 
jobs or are chosen for their abilities. What 
emerges as a spontaneous creation, is ac- 
tually carefully worked out in every de- 
tail, rehearsed, revised, and tried again. 

A great deal of physical effort goes into 
the Bread and Puppet productions — 
building stages, making puppets, carting 
props here and there. Both Elka and Peter 
Schumann have the ability to direct these 
activities without seeming dictatorial. "It 
is a delicate dance," Susan Schein said, 
"but Schumann offends virtually no one. 
His hand is everywhere yet it is a light 
hand. Every time you do something, you 
learn morę." 
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"Peter does criticize, and very harshly, 
but he is not morę ruthless with someone 
else than he is with himself," says Margot 
Sherman. "The morę productive we be- 
come, the morę productive he becomes, 
tossing off a dozen paintings in a couple 
of hours." 

Schumann's ability is widely recog- 
nized. "We all work inside the concept of 
one man," said Simon Barenbaum. "We 
become part of his creation. It's like build¬ 
ing a cathedral. Each one brings his own 
skill but each is part of the big design." 

"There aren't many opportunities to 
help build a cathedral today," added his 
wife, Ruth. 

Each participant in the Bread and Pup¬ 
pet theater has a sense of total involve- 
ment. "It's a place where my inventive- 
ness is called upon to a maximum," said 
Ruth Barenbaum. "From making meals, 
working in the garden, making puppets, 
to solving aesthetic problems, it's almost 
always a cooperative effort." 

She illustrated the cooperative spirit by 
describing a rehearsal when Schumann 


said, "now is not the moment to get in- 
volved in your own movements. Stay in 
your space and become part of the one 
rhythm." 

"Like a big pulse?" someone asked. 

"That's right," Schumann replied. 

Why does Schumann have to have so 
many people in his productions to make 
them work? "The morę you involve 
them, actually involve them, thebetter the 
piece," he answers. 

"In a sense, we are all puppets in Pe- 
ter's fantasy," observes Schein, "but it is 
not a power relationship. I think he needs 
so many people because he sees democ- 
racy as a kind of heroic force." 

Schumann seems to extend his idea of 
democracy to one of participation in the 
theater itself. "I feel anyone can partici- 
pate, to a certain degree. How much, is a 
difficult question. To do it well, you must 
not have anything else in your head, only 
to think of that." 

It is evident, that in order to work in 
Schumann's theater, one must, to some 
degree, share his political and religious 















views. Sometimes his religious themes 
arouse objections, either because they 
seem too religious, or because they do 
not follow tradition. Schumann believes 
that the Christ story is a holy mythology 
for all westerners, not just for Christians. 

"He makes religion immediate, as if it 
were something happening to plain folks 
today, not something on a Christmas 
card," says Rabin. "He is trying to take 
religion away from the elevation of the 
churches and bring it down to the level of 
plain coarse bread. This bothers some 
people who want their gods remote, 
safely guarded in church, not dribbling 
out into the Street." 

"In the Bread and Puppet, we share 
certain lines of common faith," said 
Barenbaum, "only in this case, the faith is 
largely an artistic one." 


Nevertheless, working with the Bread 
and Puppet theater is often compared to 
having a religious experience. This is how 
Barbara Huston felt, when she joined the 
workshop in Burlington, and rejoined the 
group last Summer. 

"I could have followed them any- 
where," she said, trying to express the 
magnetism of the Bread and Puppet thea¬ 
ter. After spending several days with the 
theater myself, I was tempted to put 
words in her mouth. "Is it like wanting to 
run away with the circus?" I asked. 

"Yes, I think it is." 

"That's how I felt," I replied, recalling 
how reluctantly I had left Glover. If I 
were younger, if I did not have my own 
bread to bakę for my own family, I would 
have liked to have helped build a cathe- 
dral. 
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The scope of a Bread and Puppet production 
can be ironie, gentle or oroer-ponceńng. 

The spirit behind it is Schumann's, 
"... a puppet tnaker, a bread maker." 





















Dancing in the 

Qreen OWountain Spirit 

By Donna Fitch 

Photographs by Richard Howard 


I ong skirts swirl and feet tap in 
j time as looks of confusion and con- 
centration are interspersed with broad 
smiles. Two parallel lines of dancers face 
each other. "Right hand to your partner, 
balance and swing!" Though it appears to 
be a chaotic mass of moving bodies, and 
some dancers seem as naive as others are 
self-assured, the dance ends with laugh- 
ing and heavy applause. Obviously, it 
was a success. 

Hands deep in his vest pockets, 
Charles Woodard, the caller, views the 
people-filled hall. His height and intense 
dark eyes are as indelible as his voice, a 
combination of singing and calling. Smil- 
ing behind his thick moustache, he reas- 
sures the dancers they don't need to 
know what they're doing. "It will all be 
elear by the time you get through. All 
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contra dances work this way: first, third 
and fifth couples are active. Number one 
is number one until the bottom of the 
set." Some of the dancers look skeptical. 
Woodard goes on: "Don't worry if it's 
confusing. It's to be expected." But he 
quickly adds, "Obviously, in this kind of 
dance, you've got to remember where 
you are." 

Now experiencing a revival in Ver- 
mont, contra dancing has periodically 
died and come back, totally disappearing 
in some towns, only fading in others. In 
some Vermont communities, if you men- 
tion contra dancing no one will have the 
slightest idea what you're talking about. 
In other towns the old traditional dance 
styles still hołd on strong. And while 
Vermonters have found many good ex- 
cuses for having a dance — barn raisings, 
corn huskings, weddings and even sheep 
shearings — the best reason is to simply 
get together, enjoy yourself, each other 
and the musie. 

Contra dancing is not something you 
can experience once and then fully disre- 
gard. Personally, I have found it habit 
forming. When Jack's Hill Contra Band 
first started playing, it was with the idea 
of making dancing available to the com- 
munity so that on most any weekend 
people could travel a short distance and 
dance. They play the second Saturday of 
each month in Montpelier and the fourth 
in Warren, with many people attending 
both dances though there is a 25 mile dis¬ 
tance between the two towns. 

"The quadrille," says Woodard of 
Jack's Hill Contra Band, "is just as im- 
portant as the contra. The quadrille, or 
square, is French and reached great 
popularity in other parts of the country so 
it is interesting that New England stayed 
with the contra." For the most part, the 
quadrille and the contra share the same 
fundamental movements and calls. 

In contras, two parallel lines of couples 
face each other, women in one linę, men 
in the other. Or in many dances every 
other person crosses over before the 
dance begins leaving each linę evenly 
dispersed with men and women. Every 
other couple is active. If my partner and I 
were active, we would dance to the calls. 
The calls would instruct me to dance with 
my partner, "dos a dos your partner" for 
example, and then to dance with the 
couple below me, "dos a dos with the 
couple below." Even though the couple 
below is not active, my partner and I are 
directed to dance with them. No one rests 
for long. The next cali involves changing 
places with the couple below. This is 
"casting off" and it is the method by 
which my partner and I, as an active 


couple, work our way to the bottom of 
the set where we become inactive, and a 
previously inactive couple reaches the 
head of the set where they start all over 
again. Traditionally, the caller directs the 
dancers through the first few repetitions 
of the figurę and then stops, throwing in 
a cali now and then to keep dancers on 
the right track, but mostly letting them 
dance through the figures on their own. 

The musie Jack's Hill Contra Band 
plays involves a basie repertoire of Eng- 
lish, Irish and Scottish tunes that have 
been passed down, as well as some 
Southern mountain tunes. 

Contras are never boring. As soon as I 
think I've mastered a dance, Woodard 
calls a new one — morę complicated than 
the last and leaving me feeling very much 
like a beginner. Contras give me a feeling 
of dancing history, knowing my grand- 
parents danced this way and their grand- 
parents before them. It's comforting to 
know that Jack's Hill Contra Band is help- 
ing to keep alive a Vermont tradition so 
that someday my grandchildren will con¬ 
tra dance too. 

One unique aspect of this reviving pas- 
time is that an inexperienced person can 
dance a contra the very first time. There is 
no need for special instruction, special 
clothes or a special partner. Contra danc¬ 
ing is an open dance. Old or young, ex- 
perienced or inexperienced can dance to¬ 
gether and most people probably won't 
even notice the difference. 

Much of this relaxed and casual atmo- 
sphere, however, depends on the per- 
sonality of the dancing master. Not only 
must he have a fine sense of rhythm and 
an ear for musie, but he must be patient, 
able to teach, articulate and sensitive to 
the needs of the dancers. 

The favorite folk dance of the British 
Isles, the contra dance was brought to the 
Northeast and Canada by immigrants 
who danced to the same dances on vil- 
lage greens as Vermonters do now. Orig- 
inally, dancers "stepped" many of the 
figures with a kind of clog or shuffle step. 
But far from being an organized set of 
steps, it is a natural reaction to the tunes 
played. 

During the Revolutionary years every- 
one in the community danced, including 
the minister (though never on Sunday), 
and both the English troops and the Co- 
lonials are supposed to have been en- 
thusiastic about dancing. 

In the 19th century, dances would start 
early in the afternoon and last until the 
following morning. Even in the early 
1900s, my grandfather, after hitching up 
his sleigh or wagon (depending on the 
time of year) would return home to 



Charles Woodard calls a contra. 


Kents Corner from Memoriał Hall in 
North Calais at four in the morning, hav- 
ing to get up a couple hours later to do 
chores. Helping to make these dances 
possible was my grandmother who — 
with other community members — put 
on plays to raise money for sheds so there 
would be a place to keep the horses dur¬ 
ing dances. People are still dancing at 
Memoriał Hall. Jack's Hill Contra Band 
has played there on occasion. They held a 
benefit dance for one of Vermont's politi- 
cal candidates and they have become a 
traditional part of the annual Calais Fali 
Foliage Festival. 

The resurgence of contra dancing with 
young people reviving the dances of their 
grandparents has brought a younger 
generation closer to an older generation 
of people and their way of life. 

"Yet the older folks are very familiar 
with contra dances," Charles Woodard 
explains. "When they hear that Tm doing 
contras, well, the first thing that pops 
into the mind of Neil Converse (an 80- 
year-old fiddler and member of the East 
Calais musical group The Golden Vi- 
brations) is 'Oh, do you do Money 
Musk?' He loves the tune and knows the 
dance, and that's a fairly complicated 
dance. So one imagines there must be 
some pretty good dancers among the 
grandgeneration of towns." 

Woodard explains where all these 
dances began: "It's difficult to say for 
surę. As far as anyone can remember, 
'Jefferson and Liberty' is thought of as 
having originated in Vermont. 'Morning 
Star' has specifically been a Montpelier 
dance, though there is a town in Maine 
that claims it too. 'Boston Fancy,' known 
in most parts as 'Lady Walpole's Reel/ is 
a Vermont favorite." 
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]ack's Hill Contra Band holds an informat rehearsal in Calais. 


One of the reasons traditional dancing 
never could completely die out is that it 
embraces two seemingly incompatible 
concepts: community and cooperation 
along with individuality and freedom. 

Individualism is evident in the dancers 
who have their own steps they do while 
waiting their tum and have their own 
style of swinging their partner or prome- 
nading. The freedom the dance allows is 
evident in the dancers, the caller or the 
orchestra itself as they improvise on old 
themes and update other dances. 

Ralph Page, one of New England's 
foremost callers, calls country dancing a 
"workable democracy" and says a "feel- 
ing for the past and a forward-look com- 
bine to remind us that the present and 
the futurę are simply links in the same 
long chain." 

Charles Woodard explains his interest 
in dancing and how Jack's Hill Contra 
Band came into being. "We designed the 
concept of the old dance orchestras which 
were much larger than just a piano and a 
fiddle. Some were travelling orchestras 
and some were town orchestras." The 
band has eight members and instruments 
include the traditional piano and fiddle as 
well as mandolin, accordion, concertina, 
hammered dulcimer, flute, banjo, guitar 
and octophone (a stringed instrument 
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that looks like a long necked mandolin). 

"It was a very exciting sound to me," 
Woodard recalls. "I took four months of 
calling lessons. I didn't get it very well. It 
just didn't work. This was about six years 
ago. Then I came to Calais and six 
months went by when one night I was 
playing a record, traditional musie, and I 
started blurting out calls. I realized 
somewhere in the interim that what I had 
been taught had somehow soaked in." 

Woodard then stuck up a couple signs 
around asking if there were any musi- 
cians interested in playing traditional 
reels, jigs and hornpipes. Mikę 
Goldfinger, who plays mandolin, fiddle 
and accordion, contacted him and slowly 
they picked up people; "anyone who 
wanted to play, anything was legał so we 
had a cello for awhile." 

They practiced, and pulled back the 
dining room table and danced, at 
Woodard's home built in the 1700s, the 
oldest house in Calais and where the Jack 
Family once lived — hence the band's 
name. Most of the people were south- 
ern-style musicians and though Woodard 
didn't play the fiddle, he somehow had 
to communicate what it was they were 
after with the musie. Four years later it is 
apparent that he succeeded. 

Jack's Hill Contra Band is typical of the 


old community dance bands. The mem¬ 
bers are all from the same area — smali 
towns around Montpelier — and though 
musie is important to them they have jobs 
and other interests as well. They are not a 
Professional band in the organized sense 
of the word and there is no real financial 
reason for their existence. They play for 
themselves as much as for the benefit of 
others. "We really like to spread the 
musie," says piano and fiddle player Rick 
Winston of Adamant. And they are as 
happy to see new faces in the crowd as 
they are to see familiar ones. 

Jack's Hill Contra Band is just one of 
many contra dance bands in Vermont 
that have revived a tradition that involves 
morę than dancing. Contra dancing is 
now an indigenous Vermont expression. 
It is what the dance represents and brings 
forth that gives it its meaning, the dance 
itself being the means of expression. It 
brings people closely together with a feel- 
ing of friendship and neighborliness. 

Contra dancing is an art form that in- 
volves people and personalities and 
communities. It's a means of expression 
that anyone of any age can participate in 
and feel good about, involving people 
who never thought they'd get themselves 
out on a dance floor. And it's also just a 
whole lot of fun. c Oo 
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When 1 sliced open a shadow, 

I jumped ńght into it 
And it followed me. 

— Peacham, Vt. Kindergarten Class 

T he half dozen youngsters that madę 
up the kindergarten class in the 
Peacham Elementary School on one re- 
cent Spring morning borę little re- 
semblance to their universal counter- 
parts. They were unusually, even ab- 
normally, attentive for one thing. And for 
another, they were all poets. This group 
of five-year-olds, sitting in a semi-circle 
surrounding their guest-teacher-for- 
the-morning, were positively poetic. 

Leanne Ponder, who works occasion- 
ally as a coaxer of poets when she is not 
creating poetry of her own, closed the 
circle in front of them. She was sitting on 
the floor and as she leaned toward her 
cluster of attentive, young troubadours, 
her brown blonde hair grazed her knees. 

"Let's think of some noises we hear at 
night," she suggested, sounding — as 
she always does — like an adolescent boy 
losing his soprano. It's a voice that almost 
always begs a response. 

"Doors closing," suggested one young 
poet at the edge of the circle. 

"Dogs barking," said another. 

"The cat running around the room." 
"Chickens cackling." 

"Trucks rumbling." 

"Gorillas playing on swings." 

"Oh?" asked Leanne, clearly in- 
terested. 

"Yes," said the poet with finality. 
"Oookay," said Leanne with only a 
hint of hesitation. Anything else?" 

"Spiders!" said a young lady poet, 
making her first offering of the morning. 
"You can hear spiders at night!" 

The others agreed. "You can always 
hear spiders at night." And so the con- 
versation took a spiderly tum and so did 
the poem that emerged. It emerged after 
solemn and unanimous confirmation that 
spiders definitely have their place. "But 
not scurrying around the room when the 
lights are out," announced the young 
lady, making her second verbal offering. 
"That's scary." And so the poem, with 
Leanne taking careful dictation, came out 
this way: 

Make surę there are no spiders 
on top of the room. 

If they're there VII cali mother 
to sweep them away with a broom. 

"And gorillas playing on swings," 
added a poet. 

"Oh yes of course," said Leanne, 
barely missing a beat. "We almost forgot 
the gorillas." 



Poets in the 
Schools 


By Brian Vachon 
Photographed by Richard Howard 


Leanne Ponder , one of the dozen 
school-visiting Yermont poets, 
finds her youngest students 
are often the most creative. 
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They're teaching poetry to kindergar- 
ten youngsters in Vermont these days 
and to other students throughout the 
school system. To be morę precise — be- 
cause poetry is hardly something that can 
be defined let alone taught — they are 
teaching Vermont school children and 
young adults not to be afraid of poetry. 
They are prodding and coaxing creativity 
from young people who live in Vermont 
— a State that has probably inspired morę 
verse than any other. They are bringing 
poetry to life from young imaginations 
that are ready to soar. 

And 'They" are people like Leanne 
Ponder who have that special gift for 
meeting young people on precisely equal 
terms. Or David Budbill, a Wolcott resi- 
dent and author of children's books, who 
reads extensively to students, reenforcing 
his belief in the orał tradition of poetry, 
the poet as a story teller. Or Rick Kenny, 
a Winooski School bus driver who works 
with children at CameLs Hump and 
Brown's River middle schools. Or Leonard 
Gontarek, a former manager of the book 
storę of the Philadelphia Museum of Art, 
who inspires young people to write poetry 
by sharing postcard reproductions of fa- 
mous paintings. 

They are all part of a group of nearly a 
dozen adults who make up the "Writers 
in the Schools Program" in Vermont, 
funded equally by the National Endow- 
ment for the Arts and the Vermont Coun- 
cil on the Arts. They are earning money 
by sharing their poetry and by having 
students share poetry with them. The 
results are always unpredictable. 

Oh loroely person, why are you so happy? 

Why do you look like 

a bunch of lettuce in fuli bloom? 

You are so lovely. 

Oh tell me how you do it. 

— Dee Thompson (Grade 5) 
Sheffield Elementary 

Each of the visiting poets selected for 
the Poets in the School Program is re- 
quired to go through a careful screening 
process. First they must send a resume 
and sample of their work to a selection 
panel (madę up of persons already ac- 
cepted in the program). If they pass the 
initial evaluation, they meet with fellow 
poets and program coordinator, Kathryn 
Ungerer, for in-person assessment. 

"It takes a very special kind of person 
to be part of this program," says Kathy 
(which is how Kathryn Ungerer prefers to 
be addressed). "It's so important that 
people who work in the program are 
adaptable to a great variety of situations. 
That's something I've learned sińce be- 
coming coordinator." 
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Kathy, who is very nearly ravishing 
and otherwise pleasantly down to earth, 
has no illusions about the poets with 
whom she works and those with whom 
she doesn't. There is only one virtue she 
seems to insist upon — selflessness. 

"As a rule, I don't like poets," she says 
without pretension. "And it took me 
eight years to find out I wasn't one my- 
self. 

"But the poets who work with the 
Poets in the Schools program are really 
different. They're an unusual group; not 
ego-centered and threatened by other 
people with talent, but outgoing — look- 
ing for that talent." 

Before a person is accepted into the 
Poets in the Schools Program, they spend 
a day or two apprenticing with a veteran 
of the program. 

"One young man went into a school 
as an apprentice," recalls one veteran, 
"spent five minutes in a classroom, be- 
came terrified, and has never been heard 
from sińce." 

The vignette brings knowing laughter. 
What can be terrifying about a classroom 
fuli of youngsters about to be introduced 
to the art of poetry? Ask any English 
teacher. 

"We have no specific rules, but partici- 
pants in the program have to be ready to 
rely on their wits and to react to any situ- 
ation," says Kathy. "Sometimes children 
can give you lovely images that you want 
to run around and show everyone. Like a 



treasure: 'Look at this! Look at what 
someone wrote today!' And other times it 
can be a little frightening. Sometimes the 
adults aren't quite ready for what chil¬ 
dren express in their poetry — even 
when it is quite beautiful." 

Death is hauing your mind turned off. 

You cant remember anything 

or anyone. 

You just lie there with your hands. 

— Suzan Clifford (Grade 5) 
Lyndon Corners School 

The nuts and bolts of the Vermont 
Poets in the Schools Program are spelled 
out in stacks of grant applications, budget 
requests and progress reports. The 
selected poets receive $100 a day for a 
five-day program: a fee that seems hardly 
princely in view of its infrequency and in 
expenses incurred. The poets are sent to 
schools throughout the State. 

"And we're beginning to get a reputa- 
tion — a good one," says Kathy Ungerer. 
"In the past, we used to have to hustle up 
business. But now the schools are coming 
to us. A principal or a librarian or a 
teacher will come to one of us and say, 
'we want to be part of this.' " 

Some schools request specific poets; 
others only ask to be part of the program. 
Some poets are asked to visit schools — 
one classroom at a time — on five con- 
secutive days; others spread their visits 
over a semester. Most schools follow up 
on the program once their students have 









Like the selection of poets for the Ver- 
mont school program, poetry itself has no 
specific rules. Its definitions vary from 
definer to definer: 

"Poetry is something that rhymes," 
says one youngster. 

"It's something you write in the 
Spring," says another. 

"I hate it," offers a third. 

"When I was introduced to a class as a 
poet, the kids got scared," says Charles 
Barasch, a newer member of the pro¬ 
gram. "I assumed the older kids were tak- 
ing the class because they wanted to; be- 
cause they were interested in creative 

Kathryn Ungerer (below) is coordinator for the 
Poets in the Schools program and bńngs students 
and poets together throughout the State. 



been introduced to it. 

"And like any other yisiting artist pro¬ 
gram in the State," says Kathy, "Our best 
advertisement comes from word of 
mouth. One principal tells another prin- 
cipal about Poets in the Schools, and we 
usually have a new school in the fold." 

The nuts and bolts of Vermont's Poets 
in the Schools program are by no means 
simple, but they are tangible. 

Poetry itself does not similarly oblige. 

There's a silent house at the end of the 
Street 

There's never a sound 
there's never a move 
from that all silent house 
Vve been there just one time 
The only thing 1 saw 
was an old lady in a rocking chair 
knitting a mitten for someone unknown 
Maybe for me or for you 
Knitting a mitten for someone unknown 
— Angela Johnson (grade 8) 
Lyndonville Grade School 



writing. But they seemed scared of po¬ 
etry." 

"All of us are a bit morę awesome to 
kids than we think we are," says David 
Budbill whose Snowshoe Trek to Otter River 
is a collection of Vermont short stories. 
"The students aren't encumbered by 
preconceptions once they get into the 
writing, but they think there is something 
infallible about a so-called 'poet.' " 

The group that comprise the "Poets in 
the Schools" program are the first to 
admit that they are very fallible folks, and 
they realize that when they walk into a 
classroom, they may be unleashing all 
kinds of feelings through the poetry they 
coax from the students. They have 
learned not to be surprised by the dark 
images that occasionally come from the 
poems of young children, but to encour- 
age them. 

"Each of us brings a different concept of 
what writing is all about to the schools," 
says Budbill. "In return, we're dealing 
with dozens of writers who bring their 
concepts to us. It's exhausting some- 
times. And sometimes exhilarating." 

Tve lost my children 
so I follow the 6 o'clock road 
over grassy hump and 
shadowed dip 
along the cowpath 
bordered by daisies. 

Vve lost my children 
but I dont care 
1 pick a petal to see if they 
love me. 

But where is the sun 
and where are my children? 

The darkness hovers over 
close to my skin. 

The stars once smali 
are growing so quickly; 
they've missed their supper 
and they love me! 

Where are my children 
and where am I? 

The stars now enormous 
run over the rocks 
run over the hills 
looking for children 
and looking for home. 

Why is the tide out here 
in the country? 

Why is it coming from all 
of my sides? 

Surrounded by water 
the stars now exploding 

Where are my children 
Where is my home? 

— Judith Marya Fitch (Grade 9) 

Union 32 High School c oo 
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Treating craft as business 

r Vermont's Artistic Industries 

By Jack Shepherd 



S pring. Warming days, shortening 
nights. The honking return of geese, 
the sucking mud that promises budding 
and greening. The cycle of life re- 
establishes itself. In the meadows we find 
the same energy as in the stars — nutri- 
ents, carbon, oxygen, nitrogen and water 
— held in momentary, but changing 
form. There is promise and creativity in 
the air. And across the State, Vermonters 
stir. 

In Bradford, Bruce and Phyllis Murray, 
potters who run the South Road Pottery, 
fire their kiln morę frequently: once in 
mid-February, but twice again by April. 
The darkness of Winter, Bruce finds, "is a 
time to try new things." In Spring, "there 
is an awakening, a push to work. We fit 
ourselves in with the natural patterns of 
our environment." 

Over in West Burkę, Michael Boylen, a 
nationally known glassblower, shut off 
his furnace in January and February, and 
turned to pottery and the burden of pa- 
perwork generated by his thriving craft 
business. But in March, he ignites the 
furnace once again, and begins his new 
glass projects for the year. 

In Addison, Mary Lynn 0'Shea 
watches Springi return from the sunny, 
modern house she built herself. (Just be- 
fore Winter closed in, Mary Lynn con- 
structed a smali greenhouse off her 
studio.) Most of her production weaving 
— shawls and pillows — ended by 
Christmas, and a $1,500 grant from the 
Vermont Council on the Arts let her 
spend the Winter creating a tapestry. 
"Winter is a serious time to work," she 
says. "I hate Winter, I never go out, I 
don't ski. But I love having days and days 
to concentrate on creative things before 
going back to production." For Mary 
Lynn 0'Shea, Spring means weaving on 
looms that overlook a thawing pond, and 
preparing for craft fairs in Rhinebeck, 
New York, and Baltimore, Maryland. 

Handcrafts are a growing business 
nationwide. In Vermont alone there are 
some 400 recognized, professional crafts 
people, and perhaps half earn their living 


by working full-time on their craft. 
Others may teach, or survive on a combi- 
nation of Wholesale and retail sales, and 
State or federal grants. However they 
manage, several things are elear: highly 
skilled crafts people are moving to Ver- 
mont in inereasing numbers; Vermont is 
fast becoming a crafts colony for the 
major cities of the East and Midwest; and 
Vermont is one of the few States where 
the government has taken an active inter- 
est in handcrafts and helped establish a 
professional crafts guild and a sales outlet 
for its crafts people, at the State Crafts 
Center at Frog Hollow in Middlebury. 
"Crafts are big business," says Mary 
Lynn 0'Shea, "a really good way to make 
a living, and to be here." 
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In 1976, Vermont craftsmen and 
women sold $2 million of their art to 
buyers in and out of State. Frog Hollow, 
which carefully screens and reviews the 
200 Vermont crafts people it shows and 
sells on a commission basis (with 70 per- 
cent going to the artist), grossed $ 100,000 
last year. Its director projects a ten per- 
cent growth for the next three years. 
Norman Cushman of the state's Inter- 
Agency Crafts Council, says without 



Photographs ofVermont crafts in production and on 
display are by (clockwise frotn left) Clyde Smith , 
Marjońe Ryerson, Smith and Norm Macfrer. 


hesitation: "I believe in eight years the 
sales from crafts will be about $8 million a 
year/' 

Not surprisingly, State interest in the 
crafts began with an eye toward eco- 
nomic development. There is still talk of 
broadening crafts to include rehabilita- 
tion work, education and cottage indus- 
tries like clothing, food and lumbermill 
woodworking. Peter Herman, chairman 
of the Inter-Agency Crafts Council, 
would like to see morę "practical, good- 
quality things. In generał, Vermont crafts 
are very expensive." 

One of the things that came out of the 
state's Inter-Agency Craft Council was a 
group called Craft Professionals of Ver- 
mont. CPV, by its own account, "pro- 
motes professional standards . . . and 
craftsmanship." Its 300 members must 
pass a jury to get in, and CPV gives them 
access to two major Vermont craft fairs, 
both at Quechee, filled with buyers from 
all over the East. 

The directors at Frog Hollow review 
about 15 new artists every month. They 
refuse to judge only by photograph and 
the artist must show up in person at Frog 
Hollow, a renovated mili just off 
Middlebury's main Street, with samples 
of his or her work. "We want a personal 
relationship with the artist," says Nancy 
Hileman, Frog Hollow's director for five 
years before she retired last January. "We 
want them to know why we are accepting 
or rejecting them." 

For those accepted by Frog Hollow, the 
rewards are good, if not immediately 
rich. The center exhibits their crafts in a 
dramatic setting, employs a few of them 
as teachers, and offers workshops with 
distinguished artists. Perhaps best of all, 
Frog Hollow is internationally known: 



"We have the customers," says Mrs. 
Hileman. 

As delightful as CPV and Frog Hollow 
may sound, it is their screening process 
— the jury system — that causes grief 
among Vermont crafts people. Those 
who pass, love it; those who don't, 
pledge vengeance upon it — and return, 
sometimes year after year. Love it or hate 
it, the system is vital: with so many crafts 
people offering handcrafts, "there's an 
awful glut of mediocre work on the mar¬ 
ket," says Michael Boylen. "Yet there's 
also morę good work being done than 
ever before." 

"Grading of artists is important," says 
Lauri Spivak, a metalsmith whose 
jewelry sells in Boston and New York 
Stores. "We need products that are 
technically sound so they won't disinte- 
grate on some poor out-of-state buyer. 
But the aesthetics are what we hate to talk 
about: How good is this work compared 
to others?" Rarely does the jury system 
deal directly with that question, yet it 
does weed out mediocrity and encourage 
new talent. Still, warns Michael Boylen, 
"people on the jury also need the guts to 
say 'No' to their friends. Craftsmen have 
a limited ability of self-criticism." 

Hunger makes a bad critic. And mak- 
ing a living from handcrafts means work- 
ing very hard, fuli time — an image not 
always associated with the traditional 
free spirit of the arts. But it can be done, 
claims one craftsman, "if you work at it 
like any other business. If you're a good 
crafts person, operate with discipline and 
in a business-like way, and work hard on 
your own, you can do it." 

For most crafts people in Vermont, 
working at their craft fuli time and earn- 
ing a living is a struggle. Many combine 
their craft work with jobs, teaching either 
in schools or colleges, or in private classes 
at their studios. Josette Noll worked at 
her pottery "off and on" for ten years, 
teaching art classes in public schools. 
Now, as Frog Hollow's resident potter, 
she still teaches, but she also has time to 
create her own special pottery and fili the 
increasing orders for her work. 

Other crafts people join together in 
cooperatives. Four Burlington potters 
share a kiln in a two-room studio among 
the warehouses in Ft. Ethan Allen in 
Winooski. One of them, Jane Kramer, 
spent four years on her own establishing 
herself. Barbara Murphy moved from 
Maryland to the craft school in Ludlow, 
then on to the University of Vermont be¬ 
fore joining Emily Rossheim and Craig 
Marquette. The four share a kiln — which 
cost $1,500 and is expensive to fire — 
and information other potters like to keep 
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to themselves — clay mixes, glaze for- 
mulas. They teach adult classes at their 
studio, and sometimes sell "seconds" at 
nearby fairs or at an open house in their 
workshop. To cut costs, other crafts 
people trade their skills. Mary Lynn 
0'Shea trades with her dentist — weav- 
ing for cavity filling — and even with the 
H&R Błock accountant for her tax return. 

To survive, crafts people must attend 
fairs at Quechee and Rhinebeck, which 
are "a grueling thing," says one Vermont 
potter. "You have to smile all the time, be 
nice to the city buyers who sometimes 
have had too much to drink and know 
very little about crafts. I feel like a hustler. 
Crafts people are at the buyers' mercy." 

Still, some of them do a substantial 


business at the fairs. Craig Marquette, the 
Burlington potter, got orders in April, 
1976 that lasted for the rest of the year, 
at the Quechee Wholesale Trade Exposi- 
tion. 

Lauri Spivak, the metalsmith who also 
teaches at the University of Vermont, at- 
tends the fairs and has tried "hitting the 
shops" in Boston. "I should walk in a lot 
morę," she admits, "but I'm frightened of 
the rejection." Luckily, much of her work 
now comes on a commission basis; she 
also deals directly with the city shops 
where her work has sold before. This is 
common among the successful Vermont 
crafts people. Most of them must sell 
their work to out-of-state buyers. They 
may live in Yermont, but their customers 



shop in Boston, New York, Philadelphia, 
Washington and Chicago. There is so 
much interest in Vermont crafts in 
Montreal that Frog Hollow will open a 
major Vermont crafts exhibit in that city's 
Visual Arts Center in February, 1978. 

Lauri finds that teaching frees her to do 
the kind of work she wants: "I work 
symbolically, and some of my pieces are 
not for sale." Her work is one of a kind. 
"I never enjoy the production end of the 
craft," she says. "I admire people who do 
it. But I don't want to make 400 bracelets 
all alike, like some short-order cook." 

Yet here, too, is a compromise some 
crafts people must face. Production work 
— turning out the same, or similar, object 
many times — is essential to survival. 
Worse, few buyers can tell the difference 
between a one-of-a-kind teapot and a 
mass-produced one. "There is a pressure 
to compromise yourself," says Jane 
Kramer, "to make the same piece, which 
has sold well, over and over again instead 
of growing and experimenting." Here is 
where the jury system helps: At Frog Hol¬ 
low, for instance, new work is brought 
before the screening committee, and the 
artist gets a critique of it — not always to 
his or her pleasure. 
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Weauer Maty Lynn 0'Shea and potter 
Jossette Noll visił the craft fairs 
because they have to , but look fonoard 
to their hours of creatwity. 
Photographs by Clemens Kalischer. 




The struggle between art and com- 
merce is eternal. Some artists view pro- 
duction as a discipline. "You can't be 
creative all the time," says one wood- 
worker. "But also, if I tried making a liv- 
ing by cranking out utilitarian stuff all the 
time, I'd get bored. One feeds the other; 
few people are creative every day." 

Getting rich is not the bottom linę in 
Vermont. True, buyers swarm to Frog 
Hollow and the fairs at Quechee and 
Rhinebeck. Most of the 400 professional 
Vermont crafts artists earn between 
$7,000 and $20,000 a year. Some make 
substantially morę: one silversmith took 
in almost $50,000 worth of orders in 1976. 
Another regularly sells to Tiffany's on 
Fifth Avenue in New York City. 
Craftsmen love to tell stories about an 
anonymous Bennington potter who 
makes $80,000 a year and drives a Mer¬ 
cedes, although, one scoffed, "that's a 
pretty far-out case." 

No, the bottom linę isn't money, but 
something far less tangible. For one 
thing, there are the seasons, the sky and 
earth, the Winter solitude. All, at one 
time or another, are part of Vermont craft 
work. Craig Marquette's early pottery 
mirrored the Green Mountains. Lauri 


Spivak's jewelry reflected the varied and 
intimate landscape — delicate pendants 
of clouds and falling rain; mountains with 
a silver river winding beneath them. 

Further, craft artists like Mary Lynn 
0'Shea develop their own, specific life- 
style. "I appreciate the traditional Ver- 
mont attitude," she says. "You can do 
anything you want as long as it doesn't 
bother anybody." 

Just beyond the four corners at 
Addison, after a left turn, the whine of 
snowtires on blacktop gives way to mud 
splattering the underside of the Jeep. The 
distant views to the west, of Lakę 
Champlain and the blue ridges of the 
Adirondacks, now close to meadowland 
and farms. Deep potholes hide beneath 
muddy water. Old hound dogs, still 
agile, scramble off leaning farm porches 
to snap at the tires. The road rises into 
woodland along Snake Mountain, pass- 
ing an abandoned barn still proud against 
the Spring sky, and curves down to Mary 
Lynn 0'Shea's home. 

In her studio, just off the kitchen and 
the new greenhouse. Mary Lynn has 
placed three large looms. They catch sun- 
light and reflect colors from the weaving. 


Last year, her first year of full-time 
weaving, Mary Lynn received morę than 
$12,000 worth of orders for her shawls 
and pillows; she sold morę at retail 
through Frog Hollow and other shops. 
Already, she employs another weaver, 
Lynn Vince. An apprentice, Lauri 
Bramhall, "does all kinds of things" 
around the studio in exchange for weav- 
ing lessons. "Fil do this production 
number for a couple of years," Mary 
Lynn says, "and pay for my house. I 
make what I need so I can have the winę I 
want and my friends over when I want 
them. I was working 12 to 15 hours a day 
during the Fali and Winter. 

"Tm doing my work, and if it turns out 
to be great, that's fine. But Tm going to 
live my life. After all, 'Art is too long, and 
Life is too short.' " 

Occasionally, one of the young women 
glances out at the smali, thawing pond, 
and the woods. Mary Lynn 0'Shea's cats 
curl in circles within rectangles of warm 
Spring sun. Lauri, the apprentice, holds 
the strings of an almost-completed shawl 
in one hand, and a book in the other, and 
reads aloud. There is energy, promise 
and the familiar pattern of a new season 
in the air. 
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A special strain of country . . . 

Bluegrass of Tźrmont 

By Gurney Williams III 
Photographed by Richard Howard 
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A bumpy train ride had broken the 
neck of their bass fiddle and the 
group had had to borrow a replacement. 
Their regular sound speakers weren't 
working and the substitute system was 
squealing like a giant mosquito. 

But by 9:30 p.m. at Nector's, a Bur¬ 
lington nightspot. Banjo Dan and the 
Midnight Plowboys had tamed the am- 
plifier, tuned the fiddle and turned on 
Nector's — some people even danced — 
with authentic Vermont bluegrass musie. 

Vennont bluegrass. The peppery bursts 
of a well-picked banjo, wailing fiddles, 
tight tenor harmonies with no Southern 
accent: it has as much Vermont flavor as 
cheddar cheese, sometimes even sharper. 
And lately, like the cheese, it's been ex- 
ported to other States. 

Now, at Nector's, Peter Tourin forces 
searing notes in fifths from his fiddle, his 
elbows straight out, head bowed, left 
knee bent as if frozen in mid-prance. Will 
Lindner, next to him, cradles his mando¬ 
lin and Dan Lindner (that's Banjo Dan) 
stands motionless while his fingers 
explore the neck of his Gibson five-string 
banjo like fleet spiders. Al Davis leans 


down over his six-string guitar while Sam 
Blagden looks up from his borrowed 
bass, making ga -thung noises at the back 
of the red-carpeted stage. Nonę of the 
band is smiling, but that doesn't mean 
they aren't enjoying themselves. These 
artists take real pride in the authenticity 
of their musie. 

There's plenty of unauthentic blue¬ 
grass musie in Vermont and you can hear 
the plasticized plunk-plunk version back- 
ing up TV commercials for hamburgers 
and trucks. Even the jukę box at Nector's 
offers half a dozen bluegrass songs, two 
plays for two bits, and some bluegrass 
critics say that's about what it is worth. 

But Banjo Dan and the Midnight Plow¬ 
boys, and another Vermont bluegrass 
group called the Pine Island String Band, 
play the real thing. Their musie is often 
compelling enough to compete with hard 
rock, bringing University of Vermont 
students to their feet in an occasional, 
spontaneous dance. Yet the musie con- 
tains dynamics and complexities that 
would please listeners whose idea of a 
concert group is the Boston Chamber 
Players. 


I asked the five-member Pine Island 
group how to describe bluegrass banjo 
sound and they merely laughed. "What's 
your mother like?" asked guitar player 
Tim McKenzie, and they all laughed 
some morę because that's an equally silly 
question. There's too much to say. 

A fast bluegrass banjo solo, backed, on 
the off beats, by rhythm guitar, is a thun- 
derstorm shower of notes, all played by 
just three fingers (thumb, index and 
middle) on five strings. The mandolin, a 
smaller eight-stringed instrument with a 
tighter and less resonant sound, is capa- 
ble of the same mad runs. 

The singing itself is a little crazy, too, 
calling on małe voices to reach frequently 
up to a middle C. "It's ridiculous, man," 
said Sam Blagden whose voice — along 
with Tourin's — tops the Midnight 
Plowboys. 

In the history of country musie, this 
sound is comparatively new. Its begin- 
nings are commonly traced to Bill 
Monroe, a shy, introspective farm lad from 
western Kentucky who auditioned for the 
Grand Ole Opry in Nashville in 1939 with 
a group he called the Blue Grass Boys. 
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The group, with Monroe on the mando¬ 
lin, was an immediate hit. Earl Scruggs, 
the banjo picker, joined them in 1945 and 
by then, bluegrass bands had begun pick- 
ing and trekking all over the country. 

But only in the past 15 years has the 
sound gained roots up north, starting 
with the greening of several innovative 
bluegrass groups in Washington, D.C., 
during the early 1960s. Now the growth 
has spread to New England. Bluegrass 
bands have begun to claim coffee houses 
in Cambridge as well as Street corners in 
Burlington, Vt. 

Migration has changed the musie. 
Vermont groups still perform traditional 
bluegrass rousers such as "Kąty Hill" and 
"Uncle Pen." But they've added original, 
regional songs as well. Banjo Dan's 
"Snowfall," for instance, by Al Davis, is 
about the loneliness of a single cabin 
dweller in the middle of a Vermont 
Winter. "I eat the food, I do the job, on 
Friday get the pay. Would my toaster 
miss me if I moved away?" Against this 
plaint, the mandolin plinks through up- 
and-down runs which sound something 
like the way snowfall looks. 

Another Davis song, "Wood Heat," 
comes straight from the Yermont hearth. 


Wood warms you, the chorus says, in 
three ways: 

It warms you when you chop it; the tree 
comes crashing down. 

It warms you when you buck it up and split 
it on the ground. 

It warms you in your fireplace when it's 
cold and dark at night; 

The one you love is waiting , her eyes danc¬ 
ing in the light. 

Vermont weather sometimes puts its 
stamp on performances as well. At one 
outdoor concert at UVM in April, the 
temperaturę hovered in the Iow 40s and 
Banjo Dan's fingers began to get numb. 

"Those three fingers have really got to 
move," Dan said, "and sometimes, when 
it's really cold . . He madę hand 
motions like a dying lobster trying to 
open a claw. When the cold crippled his 
picking fingers, the band marked time 
with strummed songs, vamping until he 
could thaw his thumb, index and middle 
finger by shaking them. 

Lately, Vermont bluegrass spirit has 
been spilling into other nearby States. 
Earlier last year, for instance, a program 
based near Boston called the New Eng¬ 
land Touring Program was created and 


funded by six New England State Arts 
Councils. The Plowboys rosę to the top of 
the list as representatives of Vermont, 
along with the Glover-based Bread and 
Puppet Theatre (see page 25). Under the 
program, local nonprofit groups in New 
England can book Banjo Dan at rates up 
to 30 percent less than regular fees ($650 
is the standard fee for a single perform¬ 
ance). 

"There is a revival going on," said Tom 
Wolf, director of the New England Tour¬ 
ing Program. "Part of any revival in- 
volves people who do the hiring. Today, 
people are promoting bluegrass, and 
concerts are being sold out. 

"The reason is that even the old 
standbys, people who have always gone 
to chamber musie concerts, can ap- 
preciate the skill in playing bluegrass. It's 
not heavily miked. Audiences of all ages 
can stand the noise. They like it." Why 
did he pick Banjo Dan in particular as one 
of 15 groups in the program? "Compared 
to other bluegrass groups," he said, 
"they're interesting and unpredictable." 

Maybe that explains why audiences are 
eclectic, why concerts of bluegrass draw 
classical musicians, older people who set 
up their own deck chairs, teenagers who 



Banjo Dan (Lindner) and the Midnight Plowboys perform 
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dance up and down aisles in sheer and 
energetic delight. 

I spent two nights recently, immersed 
in Vermont bluegrass. On the first night, 
at Nector's, the Plowboys had a tough 
row to hoe-down. Part of the problem 
was NectoPs itself. The huge circular bar 
juts toward the stage like an intruding 
U.F.O., cutting into table space and help- 
ing to create acoustical problems. It takes 
a 400-watt amplifier to push the bluegrass 
over the saucer and compete with the 
clatter. 

"We only use maybe 10 watts during 
quiet parts," said Tourin as he tried to 
hush the squealing in the borrowed 
speakers. "We can use 10 times that 
much during peaks, and this is very 
peaky musie/' To avoid distortion, 
Tourin had to tune the system as care- 
fully as his fiddle. 

There were other problems. The band 
hadn't played together in days and sev- 
eral members said they felt rusty. Al 
Davis' new Martin guitar was showing 
hairline cracks. The bass had been bor¬ 
rowed from Pine Island String Band and 
strings were tuned differently. 

Without introduction, the band 
hopped up to the stage and began deliv- 
ering salvos of fast songs, one after 


another. There was little stage patter, no 
choreography. The band just played. 

And the crowd loved it. Some of them 
whooped and yelled "Banjo Dan!" as if it 
were a football cheer. A surprising 
number in the audience of about 50 
stopped talking whenever the musie be¬ 
gan. 

At 45 minutes past midnight, a couple 
began dancing to a song about a ghost car 
that haunted a tollbooth. What was that 
dance? I couldn't place it. But to the band 
it was the equivalent of a standing ova- 
tion. 

I saw morę dancing the next night at an 
outdoor concert in Plattsburgh, N.Y., 
where the Pine Island String Band had 
come to export Vermont bluegrass to a 
crowd of 500 at Clinton Community Col- 
lege. 

Previously I had talked with members 
of the band about the dancing. Some of 
them said it's a rough index of how 
bluegrass has gained acceptance among 
Vermonters over the past few years. "If 
there's space, people will do something," 
said Jim McGinniss, the 26-year-old bass 
player. "A few years ago when someone 
got up to dance we'd look at him and 
think 'There's a brave soul. Either that or 
they're crazy/ " Dan Mahoney, a dobro 


player, said he could see three stages in 
the growth of bluegrass. "At first people 
would sit there and wouldn't listen and 
wouldn't dance. Then they started to 
dance. Now they're starting to sit there 
and listen, too." 

McGinniss recalled the early days of 
the band — all the way back to 1973 — 
when Pine Island played for out-of- 
staters at a bar in Jeffersonville. "The 
people were bused in for ski weekends," 
he said, "and they acted as if they had 
just three and a half hours to get looped." 
The band had wired its electronic am- 
plification together wrong, lowering 
chances of beating the din. One night an 
overworked amplifier blew up in the 
middle of a song. No one ever danced. 

On this night, the out-of-staters in 
Plattsburgh had brought Pine Island to 
them, and at least 30 or 40 in the crowd of 
500 on a high hill overlooking Lakę 
Champlain were dancing. The band — 
Dan and Jim, Gordon Stone, David 
Gusakov and Tim McKenzie — could see 
the Vermont side, now fading in the 
dusk. Pine Island plays a wider variety 
than Banjo Dan including some 1940s 
swing tunes, but it was the bluegrass 
picking that brought the crowd to its feet. 

"It's one of the best kinds of dance 
musie," said Hildę Plosker, 22, a student. 
What kind of dance is it? "I don't cali it 
any kind of dance," she said. "It's just let- 
ting go." 

Lots of people, of course, weren't danc¬ 
ing. One who was sitting the evening out 
was Al Wrisley, 66, who said Pine Island 
was his first contact with bluegrass. "We 
almost always come to the concerts 
here," he said. "Last week we heard the 
Air Corps band from Louisiana, which I 
really liked better than this." But Pine Is- 
land was pleasant, he said, and had one 
strong point in its favor: it wasn't a rock 
group. 

It didn't hit me until late in the two- 
hour concert, but I think I figured out 
what kind of dance you do to bluegrass. 
Maybe it was the cheering and hooting 
and handclapping or watching Hildę 
Plosker dance, but I began to think I was 
witnessing the beginnings of a new dance 
craze. While Gordon picked out wild 
three-fingered banjo solos, those kids 
were just naturally promenading, swing- 
ing their partners — square dancing, with 
no square or caller, to the driving sound 
of Vermont bluegrass. The sound is in- 
digenous, the reaction spontaneous, and 
a lot of old-timers — upon hearing the 
fiddles dance and the banjos sing — 
would agree they liked the sound. "But it 
isn't new," they would say. "It surely 
isn't new." c Oo 
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Pbetford s Parisb Players 

By Deborah Kops 
Photographs by David Dupuy 
and John Perry 



//TT ome-grown is better" is an un- 
X 1 spoken adage in our corner of 
the universal garden. Taken with a grain 
of salt, it's as true of theater as of squash. 
Ten years ago some Thetford residents 
gathered to perform a play called "The 
Long Christmas Dinner" at a local 
church. When programs were ready to be 
printed, the group needed a name. They 
were dubbed the Parish Players, and as a 
tradition grew, the name stuck. 

The smali group of people who began 
the Parish Players have grown into a the¬ 
ater group which now includes well over 
a hundred participants. Together, with 
the repertory company of nine, they are a 
favorite source of Saturday night enter- 
tainment for residents of the cluster of 
towns bordering the Connecticut River 
known as the "Upper Valley." Over the 
past year the Parish Players have ex- 
panded their audience to include school 
children. Over a dozen schools — from 
the one-room schoolhouse in Granville to 
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a large middle school in South Burlington 
— have arranged for a series of work- 
shops and performances. 

Although actors and audience have 
broadened in scope, the Players are fun- 
damentally a Thetford group, and if any- 
thing, have become morę involved with 
the life of the community. Their reper- 
toire ranges from Elizabethan farce to 
contemporary drama. But comedy is their 
forte. It's the feather they use to tickle 
their audience and put in their cap. One 
of the first Parish plays I ever saw was 
Shakespeare's "Comedy of Errors." It 
was a rollicking version performed in 
contemporary dress. One character, for 
example, wore a white sports shirt, a 
golfer's hat, and a necklace of cameras 
dangling over his shoulders. He mouthed 
his Elizabethan lines with a Southern 
drawl as thick as honey and the audience 
lapped it up, as they did the acrobatic 
antics of the two servant twins, distin- 
guishable only by the color of their 
shirts, tucked into their bib overalls. 

"You have to start with costuming 
people can understand," explained com¬ 
pany director Linda Strohmeir. "The way 
to dress two working types who are 
funny is in a pair of ticking overalls. Now 
ticking overalls might not make it in Bur¬ 
lington. Surę as heck not in Miami," she 
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laughed, "but ticking overalls mean a 
particular thing here." 

Linda and I were sitting in the office on 
the second floor of what has become the 
Players' permanent residence — the 
Eclipse Grange Hall in Thetford. We were 
batting around a remark Linda had 
tossed out months earlier. "There is re- 
gional pottery," she had said, "and re- 
gional painting, so why not regional thea- 
ter?" 

Linda is a large, vigorous woman with 
big ideas and plenty of the kind of initia- 
tive it takes to see them through. "Lve 
thought about it a lot," she explained, "in 
terms of selecting plays here. It seems 
pointless, to me, to foist onto people a 
dramatic experience they can't relate to 
when there's a lot of good theater that 
would hit home." 

I thought of "The Sea-Horse," a drama 
I had seen one Winter which involved 
only two actors — Linda and a young 
man named Scott Caldwell. They enacted 
a painful, at times liquor-sodden, love af- 
fair between a sailor and a woman 
schooled in a few too many hard knocks. 
The play had definitely found its mark. 
When the lights went on the audience 
emerged from the theater shell-shocked; 
they were clearly moved by what they 
had seen. 


It was no coincidence, I learned, that 
"The Sea-Horse" was featured in the 
dead of Winter. "Mid-winter is a time 
when people are tuned to thinking about 
things," Linda said. "That's another 
sense of regionalizing. You think of what 
the tenor of people's lives are like. You 
can do 'Comedy of Errors' any time of 
the year, but Autumn happens to be a 
perfectly wonderful time to do it. People 
are up and energetic and zippy." 

A morę obvious means of reaching a 
wide audience, is to have a widely rang- 
ing repertoire. Besides performing the 
works of known dramatists, the Parish 
Players have assembled their own theat- 
rical collages. Of these, the most novel 
and unabashedly regional was "Moons in 
an Apple Pie." 

But the Parish Players manage to capti- 
vate their audience with something even 
morę intangible than their repertoire or 
costuming. The sheer delight they exper- 
ience in working together is positively in- 
fectious. Their enthusiasm is especially 
evident in their comedies, which are 
always loaded with sight-gags and 
slapstick. 

Another essential aspect of the Parish 
Players' charm is their desire to publicize 
theater, rather than be theatrical them- 
selves. According to Linda, there is a 











conscious effort to give a person who is 
building a set as much credit as the per¬ 
son who later performs on that set. 

"Why is this group different from all 
other groups?" she mused, repeating a 
question I'd asked earlier. "I don't know. 
Part of it has to do with the town, the set- 
ting. It's a healthy thing for this group 
that it isn't morę successful than it is. 
There's a feeling that has to do with being 
underdogs, doing something that is very 
difficult to do. 

"The focus is never on having a won- 
derful social organization, meeting once a 
month, but it's on art. That's the focus. 
And it's an unusual rehearsal," she 
added "if somebody doesn't say, 'let's 
have a pot-luck supper.' All our pot-luck 
suppers are wonderful! We have the best 
cooks in the Upper Valley." 

Their interest in working with children 
is a logical expansion of the Players' wish 
to popularize theater. "Thirty percent of 
the population is under 18 and we want 
to reach them," Linda once said to me. 

Through the Vermont Council on the 
Arts' Public Arts Program, the Parish 
Players recently acquired funds to hire 
nine full-time employees who now con- 


stitute the repertory company. Much of 
their time is spent working with children 
in schools. "We offer a touring package," 
Scott Caldwell explained. "A half-day, 
including workshops and a performance, 
four times a year." 

I recently visited the Norwich Day Care 
Center during a workshop. One of the ac- 
tors came into a classroom to take the 
children on an imaginary bear hunt. "Too 
tight!" grimaced a four-year old as he 
pulled on his imaginary boot. After 
swimming rivers, climbing trees, and 
beating brush, they arrived at a cave. "A 
bear!" shouted the leader of the hunt, as 
the children squealed and they all beat a 
hasty retreat. The workshop was fol- 
lowed by an outdoor production of "The 
Tales of a Mouse," which ended in a 
tug-of-war, audience included. 

The Parish Players have done morę for 
Thetford than foster an appreciation for 
drama. They are part of the root system 
that brings the town together. Civic 
events in Thetford have a way of winding 
up with a Parish Players' production and 
folks who only see one another at town 
meeting and occasionally at the post 
office, may find themselves sharing a 


bleacher in the high school gym watching 
a Parish performance. 

One evening the Players sang a medley 
of American musie called "The Red, 
White and Blue Revue," and the 
bleachers shook from the accompanying 
chorus of toe-tappers. At the close of the 
evening Linda Strohmeir marched down 
the isle in long robes with a colander on 
her head. In one hand she held a flash- 
light like a torch, and with the other she 
clasped to her breast the latest edition of 
the local telephone book. The audience 
concluded the performance with a lusty 
singing of "America the Beautiful." 

"Weren't you afraid of offending 
someone?" I asked Linda afterward. 

"Lord, yes!" she exclaimed, and then 
added "but it's all part of knowing your 
house." 

Without a doubt, the Parish Players 
know their house well. They are attuned 
to its fundamental concerns and its sea- 
sonal nuances. Their intuitive grasp of 
their audience, adults and children alike, 
is basie to what makes the Paris Players a 
unique regional theater group. Their 
flavor is Vermont and it's a taste their au- 
diences savor. 
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A Termant Arts Jnoentory 

Compiled by Andrea Donahue 


The arts in Vermont are as varied as they are prevalent 
throughout the State. In one way or another, they touch 
the Iwes ofall Yermonters and enrich the visits ofcount- 
less tourists. The overall gcruerning body which supports 
or is supported by the many non-profit arts organiza- 
tions listed below is the Vermont Council on the Arts. 
Vermonters and Vermont oisitors are urged to join the 
Council , the only one in the United States which elects 


its own trustees. Members ($5 for indwiduaf $10 for 
family) not only share in policy making decisions but re- 
ceive information on all State andfederal grants aoailable 
to artists and organizations and also receioe the Coun- 
ciVs publications — bi-monthly newsletter, annual re¬ 
port and V.C.A. handbook. For further information , 
contact the Vermont Council on the Arts , 136 State St., 
Montpelier , Vt. 05602. 


Adamant Musie School, Dr. Edwine Behre, 
Adamant, VT 05640, Tel: 229-9297. Summer 
chamber concerts. 

Art Resources Association, Patricia Gahagan, 
RFD 74, E. Calais, VT 05650, Tel: 456-8940. 
To bring the uisual fine arts in contact with the 
community through exhibitions, workshops, 
uisiting artists program, and newsletter. 

Baroque Court, William Beard, 2 Holmes 
Court, Montpelier, VT 05602, Tel: 223-2137. 
Senes of authentic baroc\ue and renaissance 
choral-instrumental concerts. 

Barre Area Theatre Group, Susan Wilson, 
Pres., 125 Orange Street, Barre, VT 05641. 
Community theatre group. 

Barre Choraleers, Georgia Amet, 133 Tremont 
Street, Barre, VT 05641, Tel: 476-3034 or 
223-5071. Annual chorał group. 

Bradford Repertory Theatre, Inc., Mrs. Ann 
Smith, Dir., P.O. Box 218, Bradford, VT 
05033, Tel: 222-4009. Community theatre 
which has workshops, play productions and pro- 
duces children's shows. 

Brattleboro Center for the Performing Arts, 

Sam Piło, Acting Manager, Elliot Street, 
Brattleboro, VT 05301, Tel: 254-8030. Church 
conuerted to community arts center. Sponsors 
theatre, children's theatre, musical events, film 
senes, workshops and classes in the arts & crafts. 

Brattleboro Musie Center, Inc., Kimi 
Hasegawa, Administrator, 4 High Street, 
Suitę 11, Brattleboro, VT 05301, Tel: 254- 
6652. Chorał concert series, series of musical 
events and school concert series. 

Burlington Dance Theatre, Mrs. Rosemary 
0'Brien, P.O. Box 2102, South Burlington, 
VT 05401, Tel: 863-3256. To further dance in 
the community by bringing professional people in 
to do workshops. 

Central Valleys Image Coop, Michael Cerulli 
Billingsley, Coordinator, North Main Street, 
Northfield, VT 05663, Tel: 485-8970. Photo- 
graphy, film and uideo workshops and guest lec- 
tures; ongoing media arts curriculum, darkroom 
& studio work space, changing exhibits. 


Champlain Shakespeare Festival, Edward J. 
Feidner, Dir., Royall Tyler Theater, Univer- 
sity of Vermont, Burlington, VT 05401, Tel: 
656-2094. Annual productions of Shakespearian 
plays by professional company. 

Church Street Center for Community Educa- 
tion, Andrea Rogers, 135 Church Street, 
Burlington, VT 05401, Tel: 656-4221. Offers a 
wide uariety of non-credit courses and workshops 
of cultural and educational actiuities to the gen¬ 
erał public. 

The City Company, Richard Parlato, Box 895, 
Burlington, VT 05401, Tel: 862-3517. Com¬ 
munity theater group that does established & 
original plays, readings, holds workshops. 

Community Arts & Media Center (CAM), 

Robert Durand/Donald Miller, 77 College 
Street, Burlington, VT 05401, Tel: 862-3057. 
To promote the arts in the greater Burlington 
community and to proruide space to arts media and 
community related groups and organizations. 

Con Brio Chamber Ensemble, Evelyn Read, 32 
Cliff Street, Burlington, VT 05401, Tel: 862- 
3650. Classical, romantic & contemporary 
chamber concerts; unusual instrumental combi- 
nations. 

Craftsbury Chamber Players, Inc., Benson 
Scotch, Pres., 12 Summer St., Montpelier, 
VT 05602. Chamber musie of all periods with 
uarious ensemble combinations. 

Darion Community Theatre, Robert Edgar, 
Sutton, VT 05867, Tel: 626-5641. Summer and 
children's repertory theater. 

Essex Art League, Lillian Hoffman, Essex Junc- 
tion, VT 05452, Tel: 878-8904. Sponsor ex- 
hibits, participate in local art-related activities & 
conduct workshops in various art media, open to 
the public. 

Essex Community Players, Frank Donath, 
Pres., 126 Dale Road, Burlington, VT 05401, 
Tel: 862-6375. On-going community theater. 

Friends of Burklyn, Inc., Elizabeth S. Brouha, 
Pres., Sutton, VT 05867, Tel: 467-3460. 
Summer concerts, two fairs yearly and workshops 
and exhibits. 


Friends of Chandler Musie Hall, Martha C. 
Osatlund, Pres., 40 Randolph Avenue, Ran- 
dolph, VT 05060, Tel: 728-5884. Annual per¬ 
formance series. 

Green Mountain Arts Collaborative, Ruth 
Pasquine, North Street, Bennington, VT 
05201, Tel: 442-9554. Changing art exhibitions 
& workshops. 

Green Mountain Guild, Robert & Marjorie 
0'Neill-Butler, Old Town Farm, White River 
Jct., VT 05001, Tel: 295-7016. Producing pro¬ 
fessional regional touring companies of theatre for 
children, adult, & summer theatre productions 
for educational & community purposes. 

Green Mountain Musie Club, Mrs. Paul Wil- 
cox. Franklin Avenue, Manchester, VT 
05254, Tel: 362-2190. Year-round series of mus¬ 
ical events. 

Heritage Playhouse, John Ryan, Newark, VT 
05871, Tel: 467-3583. Summer repertory. 

Johnson Friends of the Arts, Wilbert J. Patton, 
Pres., Box 175, Johnson, VT 05656, Tel: 888- 
3802. Sponsor annual performance series. 

Lamoille County Children's Theater, Lee 

Viets, Hyde Park, VT 05655, Tel: 888-2364. 
Brings children's theater and other arts programs 
to local schools and communities. 

Lamoille County Players, Mrs. Ciem Renaud 
(Joan), Hyde Park, VT 05655, Tel: 888-3969. 
On-going community theatre. 

Lane Series, Terrence Demas, University of 
Vermont, Burlington, VT 05401, Tel: 656- 
3418. Year-round performance series including 
national and intemational artists. 

Lightning Ridge Film Society & Concert Se¬ 
ries, Erie Winston, Box 32, Adamant, VT 
05640, Tel: 454-7103. Presents traditional musie 
& classical film series. 

Lilliput Children's Programs, Mrs. Willette 
Foster IV, Mrs. James Morse, Charlotte, VT 
05445, Tel: 425-2540 or 425-2870. Sponsors 
annual series of theatrical performances for chil- 
dre?i. Sponsors and schedules touring company or 
artist to perform in approximately 20 schools in 
Yermont. 
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Lyric Theatre, Mrs. Polly Nulty, Pres., 262 
Pearl Street, Burlington, VT 05401, Tel: 862- 
0150. Presents musical plays for the benefit of 
needy organizations throughout Vermont. 

Marlboro Guild Theatre, Geoffry Brown, Dir., 
Marlboro, VT 05344, Tel: 254-2393. Pro¬ 
fessional theater company performing both adult 
and childrens' productions. 

Middlebury Community Players, Mrs. David 
Van Vleck, Pres., RD 3, Middlebury, VT 
05753, Tel: 388-6574. Annual musical comedy 
production and dinner theater productions. 

Montpelier Theatre Guild, Mrs. John Wac- 
kerman, 33 Clarendon Avenue, Montpelier, 
VT 05602, Tel: 223-5392. Prouides bi-annual 
plays and musicals to cetitral Vermont communi- 

ty- 

Mountain Greenery, Robert Durand/Donald 
Miller, 77 College Street, Burlington, VT 
05401, Tel: 862-3057. Sponsors performing arts 
for eon cer ts, school workshops & community 
functions. Plans are for opening their oum per¬ 
formance center in early spring 1977. 

North Country Concert Association, Inc., 

Richard D. Wright, Exec. Dir., 43 Main 
Street, Box 289, Derby Linę, VT 05830, Tel: 
873-3454. Annual subscription series offering a 
vańety of classical and traditional musie in 
Northern Vermont and Southern Quebec. 

Northeast Fiddlers Association, Inc., Wayne 
C. Perry, Pres., R.F.D. #1, Stowe, VT 05672, 
Tel: 253-7765. To preseroe & promote the art & 
skills of old-time fiddling. Has annual fiddle con- 
test lst weekend in Oct. 

Northeast Kingdom Council on the Arts, Mr. 

William Geller, Lyndon State College, Lyn- 
donville, VT 05851, Tel: 626-3335. Sponsors 
local arts euents. 

Northern Vermont Artists Association, Mrs. 
Lillian Haversat, Box 189, Jericho, VT 05465, 
Tel: 899-4044 or 899-4075. Sponsors exhibits of 
uisual arts. 

Northfield Creative Education, Susan Bar¬ 
nard, Winchview Road, Northfield, VT 
05663, Tel: 485-4691. Classes and workshops in 
a vańety of arts and crafts media. 

Oldcastle Productions, Inc., Erie Peterson, 123 
Harrison Avenue, Bennington, VT 05201, 
Tel: 442-5698. Theater workshops & full-scale 
productions. 

Onion River Arts Council, Juanita Kyle, Dir., 
Box 767, Montpelier, VT 05602, Tel: 229-9589 
or 229-0912. Sponsor local arts euents, coordi- 
nate arts adiuities & deuelop school arts pro- 
grams. 

Park-McCullough House Association, Tordis 
lig Isselhardt, Exec. Dir., North Bennington, 
VT 05267, Tel: 442-2747. Exhibits and edu- 
cational programs in a uictońan mansion. Spon¬ 
sors art exhibits, musical euents, & generał cul- 
tural actiuities. 

Passumpsic Valley Guild, Lorraine Clough 
(Mrs. Harold), Passumpsic, VT 05861, Tel: 
748-9846. Craftsmen organization sponsoring 
sales exhibitions. 

Pentangle Council on the Arts, Patsy C. Niles, 
P.O. Box 172, Woodstock, VT 05091, Tel: 
457-3981. Deuelops school arts programming, 


sponsor community summer festiual and other 
arts euents. 

Poetry Society of Vermont, Mrs. Marian 
Gleason, 87 Appletree Point, Burlington, VT 
05401, Tel: 862-7827. Readings and poetry 
workshops. 

Poets Mimeo Cooperative, R. Tinker Greene, 
Dir,. 15 Center Street, Burlington, VT 05401, 
Tel: 862-5198. Publishes work of Burlington area 
poets & sponsors poetry readings and other liter- 
ary euents. 

The Quemont — Verbec Craft Center & 
School, Inc., Patricia Wright, Pres., 43 Main 
Street, Box 289, Derby Linę, VT 05830, Tel: 
873-3454. Summer craft school offering classes in 
a uariety of crafts such as; weauing, textiles, pot- 
tery, painting, etc. 

The Randolph Singers, Mr. Byron Angell, 
Pres., Randolph Center, VT 05061, Tel: 728- 
5354. Annual winter and spring musicals. 

St. Johnsbury Academy, Jerry Aldredge, Fam¬ 
ily Evening Series, St. Johnsbury, VT 05819, 
Tel: 748-8171. Prouide a uariety of art enter- 
tainment for the school community including; 
parents and friends as well as students. 

St. Johnsbury Players, Mrs. Phillip King, 
6 Belvidere Street, St. Johnsbury, VT 05819, 
Tel: 748-3604. Puts on a uariety of theater pro¬ 
ductions throughout the winter months. Sept.- 
May. 

St. MichaeTs College Concert Series, Dr. 

William Tortolano, Dir., St. MichaeEs Col¬ 
lege, Winooski, VT 05404, Tel: 899-3564. Col¬ 
lege based series of musical euents. 

Sometime Theatre, Elizabeth Darton, 56 
Edgerton Street, Rutland, VT 05701, Tel: 
775-4410. Community-based theatre group with 
mostly reading performances of classical play- 
wrights for smali audiences with occasional full- 
scale productions in the round. 

Southeast Council on the Arts, Mr. & Mrs. 
Robert Rogers, Greystone Farm, Spring- 
field, VT 05156, Tel: 885-2023. Coordinates 
local arts eumts and actiuities. 

Southern Vermont Art Center, Thomas Dib- 
ble, Dir., Manchester, VT 05254, Tel: 362- 
1405 or 362-1455. Permanent art collection, an¬ 
nual art exhibits, performing arts program, and 
occasional workshops. 

Springfield Community Players, Mrs. Peter 
Hanscom, Sec., Grout Road, Perkinsville, 
VT 05151, Tel: 263-5235. Community-oriented 
theater group which has workshop productions 
and cabaret acts throughout the year. Annual 
spring musical is major production. 

Stowe Community Chorus, Ellen Hensel, Dir., 
Edson Hill, Stowe, VT 056722, Tel: 253-7264. 
Community chorał group. 

Stowe Community Dance Company, Eugenia 
Haney, Dance Dir., The Stowe School, 
Mountain Road, Stowe, VT 05672, Tel: 253- 
4861. Commmuty dance group. Has annual per¬ 
formances. 

Stratton Arts Festival, Mrs. Henry O. Smith, 
Stratton Mountain, VT 05155, Tel: 824-6826. 
Yearly arts & crafts festiual including; art show, 
craft exhibits, & performing arts euents. 

The Studio Acting Company, Yincent Landro, 


Box 466, Bradford, VT 05033, Tel: 222-9024. 
Theatrical productions & internship program. 

Trinity College Artist Series, Mrs. Alison 
Anand, Trinity College, Colchester Avenue, 
Burlington, VT 05401, Tel: 434-2311. Offers a 
uariety of performances featuring Vermont artists 
as well as artists of international reputation and 
is sponsored by Trinity College Student Associa¬ 
tion. Free & open to public. 

University Chorał Union, James Chapman, 
University of Vermont, Burlington, VT 
05401, Tel: 862-8633. Madę up ofboth town and 
uniuersity members performing mostly a cappella 
musie of all periods. 

Vermont Academy of Arts & Sciences, Lionel 
Nowak, Bennington College, Bennington, 
VT 05201, Tel: 442-5401. Lectures, discussions, 
& meetings on a wide uariety of topics. 

Vermont Mozart Festival, Duncan S. Brown, 
Brown Bridgman & Company, Park Pent- 
house, Burlington, Vt 05401, Tel: 863-3437. 
Classical musie festiual. 

Vermont Philharmonic Orchestra, Joannę 
Ranney, Box 147, Richmond, VT 05477, Tel: 
434-3233. Symphonic musie, chamber musie & 
classical musie of all kinds. 

Vermont Recital Associates, Inc., Elaine 
Greenfield/Catherine Baird, Artistic Direc- 
tors, 35 Proctor Avenue, South Burlington, 
VT 05401, Tel: 862-6344. Dedicated to bringing 
Yermont classical musicians to Vermont audi¬ 
ences in both public performances and priuate 
musicales. 

Vermont State Craft Center at Frog Hollow, 

Heidi Hadley, Frog Hollow Road, Middle¬ 
bury, VT 05753, Tel: 388-4871. Exhibit & sales 
center for outstanding Vermont crafts. Prouides 
crafts classes, workshops & information on all as- 
pects of crafts. Permanent collection and chang- 
ing exhibits. 

Vermont State Craft Center at Windsor 
House, Tricia Nolan, P.O. Box 110, 
Windsor, VT 05089. Exhibit & sales center for 
outstanding Vermont crafts. Prouides crafts 
classes, workshops & information on all aspects of 
crafts. Permanent collection and changing ex- 
hibits. 

Vermont Symphony Orchestra Assn., Inc., 

Joel Gratwick, Executive Dir., P.O. Box 548, 
Middlebury, VT 05753, Tel: 388-7050. Per¬ 
formance of orchestral & chamber musie. Tra¬ 
ditional & contemporary works. 

West River Artists, Deus LaVallee, Box 26, 
Weston, VT 05161, Tel: 824-6779. Giues 
scholarships to high school graduates who are 
going to pursue their career in the fine arts. Also 
has 3 annual outdoor exhibits. 

Windham Community Orchestra, Thomas 
Rappaport, Pres., 122 Main Street, Brattle- 
boro, VT 05301, Tel: 257-0565. Community 
based orchestra for amateur musicians. 

Wood Art Gallery, Ron Slayton, Curator, 
Main Street, Montpelier, VT 05602, Tel: 
229-0036. Art exhibits year-round; some per¬ 
forming arts. 

Yellow Barn Musie School, David & Janet 
Wells, Directors, RFD 2, #71, Putney, VT 
05346, Tel: 387-4400, Summer chamber musie 
school and musie festiual. 3 
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FOUR FACES OF SPRING 



Some say Spring in Vermont is little morę 
than a lick and a promise — a short exchange 
of pleasantries that keeps the long Winter 
and intense Summer from crashing into 
one another. But the season is far morę 
complex than that, with four distinct 
faces to show. During the first equinox, 
the season is disguised in white, as seen 
above in Marjorie Ryerson’s photograph 
of Randolph. The March of Spring begins 
crisp and snappy. But soon the sun gently 
frees the ground of frost and the second face 
of Spring emerges — Mud Season — as shown 
graphically by DeWitt Jones in Thetford. 
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The new greens dominate the third 
face of Spring, cloaking the 
countryside with a coat of many 
emerald colors. Above, Richard W. 
Brown photographed a flock of 
grazing sheep in his favorite 
corner of Vermont — the Northeast 
Kingdom. The goats are separated 
from the sheep at right, as 
Brown finds some playful kids 
near Barnet. At left, R. J. Alzner 
has photographed a stately brick 
home in Hartland, half-hidden 
by Spring’s budding eruption. 
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The finał face in the quartet comes as the season is ready to slip 
into long, luxurious days, ended with cool and comfortable evenings. 
The young ladies above, photographed by Richard Howard in South 
Royalton, might be on their last day of school. John M. Chaplin, Jr.’s 
bright Landgrove farmhouse below is ready for a fuli new season 
of activity as this Spring’s face welcomes the Summer sun. 






















































































W ith interstates and turnpikes and 
ignored speed limits, it's unusual 
even in Vermont to find yourself caught 
(if only temporarily) behind a jogging 
pony being languorously driven along a 
dirt road. But that's exactly where I found 
myself one recent Spring afternoon. 
Didn't these people and their miniaturę 
steed realize my Schedule was tight and I 
was running late? My initial impulse was 
to swing out quickly and pass to make up 
for lost time. But they seemed so carefree 
and contented with their leisurely gait, 
that I not only slowed down, but meekly 
followed as the pony pulled into Dan & 
Whit's generał storę. While I madę my 
way to the phone booth, I watched two 
people step out of the jog-cart, tie the 
pony up, and walk into the storę. Min- 
utes later, after I had cancelled my ap- 
pointment, they returned — groceries in 
hand — to continue their drive. Relaxed 
and smiling for the first time that day, 
and with no immediate obligations re- 
maining, I decided to follow this caravan 
of one and find out who they were, and 
why they traveled as they did. 

I discovered that the owner of the pony 
is 13-year-old Carolyn Strohbehn, a resi- 
dent of Norwich. When I met her, I had 
to ask about her unusual shopping excur- 
sion. Carolyn laughed at my question 
and explained that on especially nice 
days her mother enjoyed traveling 
pony-style. "Besides," Carolyn offered, 
"it gives Mom and me a chance to get 
away and do something together." I 
asked if she ever drove with anyone else. 

"Surę, sometimes I take my friends," 
she replied. Friends, in Carolyn's mind, 
are not only of the two-legged variety; 
Sid, her dog, or Clarence, her cat, also ac- 
company her on occasion. 

Gesturing towards the cart, Carolyn 
asked me if I wanted to go for a ride. The 
prospect of trading my four-cylinder en- 
gine for real horse power appealed to me, 
and sińce I was no longer concemed 
about the time, I agreed. As we drove 
along the dirt paths of the countryside, 
Carolyn told me about her pony-pal. 

"I started begging my mother for a 
pony when I was about eight, but she 
didn't really listen until I was ten. Then 
we started looking. We had to be careful 
because we wanted one that I could con- 
trol, but still have fun with." Mindy, who 
is part Morgan and part Welsh, fit all the 
requirements. 

As Carolyn spoke, my thoughts drifted 
momentarily to the memory of my first 
pony. I was three, maybe four years old, 
and my pony lived in the corner of a 
smali four-stall barn. I had a miniaturę 
pail and shovel, a miniaturę saddle and 


‘To Me, My Pony’s 
My Best Friend’ 

Written and photographed by Carol Spencer 


bridle, and I was surę, a miniaturę pony. 
Every day, I painstakenly would clean his 
stall, feed him, and then groom him. 
When I rode it was with the greatest 
pride, and the fact that my pony would 
only allow me to ride him downhill never 
bothered me; after all, I could always lead 
him back up. (I also wasn't bothered by 
the little wheels under his legs or his 
straw-stuffed insides. I was happy just to 
have a pony.) 

But Mindy was something much morę 
significant in the life and development of 
Carolyn. Simply loving a pony, Carolyn 
soon realized was not enough. She also 
had to learn the proper ways to handle 
and care for her pony, the tricks of suc- 


cessful control and how to extricate her- 
self and her pony from any number of 
awkward, embarrassing or precarious 
situations. 

It is not, to be surę, all fun and plea- 
sure. As Carolyn told me, "Occasionally 
everything goes wrong. Mindy's hair 
sometimes gets rough and matted and 
filled with burrs. When I ride her that 
way I feel like a sack of potatoes and I 
wiggle around like noodles." 

Carolyn is completely responsible for 
the care of Mindy, which includes the 
cost of the pony's upkeep. During the 
Summer, she boards Mindy in a 
neighboring pasture, free of charge. In 
the Winter, the pony is kept home in a 


Three inseparables are Mindy, the pony, Carolyn and Annę Manę. 














On a pienie with their children and ponieś are Mr. and Mrs. 
Gregory Prince of East Thetford. Beloiu and opposite, 
Mindy gets a taste of town and country with her young fńends. 



smali, two-stall pony barn built by Caro- 
lyn's father. Chores, such as feeding 
twice a day is a responsibility Carolyn 
takes seriously. She knows her animaTs 
well-being depends completely on her 
own thoughtfulness. To cover expenses, 
Carolyn earns ten dollars a month 
babysitting and pays her parents back for 
hay, grain, and other pony necessities. 

As we jogged behind Mindy out from 
the back country and headed toward the 
paved driveway of Mindy's home, we 
were greeted by Annę Marie Lemall, 
Carolyn's friend and school matę. I 
watched Annę Marie automatically help 
Carolyn unharness her pony; then excus- 
ing themselves, they hopped onto 
Mindy, one behind the other, and took 
off on a bareback excursion of double- 
delight. When they returned, I asked 
Annę Marie how she became involved 
with riding. 'Tve always loved ponieś," 
she replied, "and sińce I don't own one, 
Carolyn shares Mindy with me whenever 
she can." With deep pride and respect, 
Annę Marie then added that Carolyn has 
taught her everything she now knows 















about riding. Probing a little further, I 
asked why she liked the sport so much. 
Annę Marie looked at me with morę 
sympathy than alarm. I was to be pitied 
for my ignorance. "Learning to ride gives 
you lots of fun and excitement. You ap- 
preciate things morę — animals, naturę, 
feelings. Horses have feelings, you 
know? I guess riding makes life have 
morę things to look forward to." 

With the reassurance that I could soon 
join my new friends again, I left Mindy, 
Carolyn and Annę Marie. Later, I 
couldn't help but look back on that re- 
freshing day I had accidentally become a 
part of, without admiring the attitude that 
both young ladies exemplified. Although 
I realized a part of their enthusiasm is 
typical of all young pony lovers, they 
shared a certain awareness and concern 
that seemed to me to be almost spe- 
cifically cultivated by Vermont's distinc- 
tive landscape and lifestyle. And of 
course there are the morę than 7,000 
miles of unpaved roads and the bound- 
less fields and woods which provide not 
only the accessibility, but also the spirit 


r 


necessary for understanding the fulfill- 
ment of riding as a noncompetitive sport. 

As I was soon due to temporarily leave 
Vermont, I called on Carolyn to see if I 
could once again travel through the coun- 
tryside with her, pony-style. In watching 
Carolyn prepare Mindy for another jaunt, 
I began to understand why ponieś are 
particularly suited to children. Ponieś are 
not simply diminutive replicas of horses; 
nor can a horse be sufficiently described 
as a "grown-up" pony. Although both 
may properly be called quadrupeds (they 
have a leg at each corner), and both 
evolved from the same four-toed, fox- 
sized prehistorie creature, their per- 
sonalities and temperaments are strik- 
ingly different. Ponieś, because of their 
size and durability, will be content to 
travel and dwell in areas that many 
horses would rather avoid. In addition, 
ponieś are extraordinarily clever, and de- 
light in innocent mischief— like unlock- 
ing a stall door, or visiting a neighboring 
apple orchard. And, despite their occa- 
sional stubborn streak, ponieś have an 


uncanny knack for captivating the hearts 
of those they wish to adopt. 

For children however, the very best 
virtue of ponieś is the friendship and 
companionship they offer. "Ponieś seem 
to listen to you with interest and I love 
the way they look at you with their big 
gentle eyes" Carolyn said. "You can talk 
to them freely and tell them anything, but 
they won't go tell anyone else. They also 
don't say things about you or to you that 
can hurt your feelings." When she said 
that to me, it madę absolutely perfect 
sense. "Owning a pony gives me a feel- 
ing of responsibility and friendship. To 
me, my pony is my best friend. When I 
am mad, I go to the pasture and hop on 
my pony's back and ride away. Ponieś 
can go anywhere and it is neat that they 
can go where nobody else can." 

While Carolyn and I talked, and Mindy 
jogged łaziły along the road, I realized 
with regret that I would soon be back in 
my mechanized vehicle and this experi- 
ence would be only a memory. That is, 
unless I could find myself a good deal on 
a pony cart. . . . 
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E very once in a while our friend in Pomfret gets what he 
calls "a bee in his bonnet" (a pretty picture you must ad- 
mit) and when he is the grip of such an idee fixe he seems able to 
think of nothing else. It was in the throes of such preoccupa- 
tions that he investigated chowder in France, lamb in Greece 
and pies in England. 

The latest of his special interests was triggered by his recent 
discovery that a significant number of Vermonters are of Italian 
background. With his usual curiosity our friend investigated 
this phenomenon and reports that around ten percent of the 
state's population is of Italian heritage. 

This development, he learned, began around the turn of the 
last century when large numbers of Italian stone carvers and 
quarrymen came to work in the marble and granite quarries in 
Rutland and Barre. Almost to a man they came from northern 
Italy, especially Cararra, where marble has been quarried and 
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carved for centuries. They were, for the most part, highly 
skilled artisans who eventually brought families from their na- 
tive villages and settled in Vermont. In later years, the mi- 
grations were swelled by families from Southern Italy. 

With our friend's gustatory interests in mind we asked him 
about Italian cooking. Is there, as we have been told, much dif- 
ference between the cuisine of the north and that of the south? 

"Come to think of it," he said frowning, "Tm not surę about 
that, not at all surę." He was silent a moment, then his eye- 
brows shot up and giving us a quizzical "Weil, well, well. . . ." 
he left. 

Since we know his ways fairly well we were not unduly sur- 
prised, a few weeks later, to receive a letter from him, post- 
marked Florence, Italy: 

"Curiosity triumphed and after a splendid tour through 
beautifully tended countryside, I can State that northern Italian 


Visiting what, for many Vermonters, is "the old country," 
our friend in Pomfret found himself in a land of 

Butter, Eggs, Cream GSb Cheese 

Written and photographed by Frank Lieberman 






cooking is 'something else' as grand-daughter would say. 
'Bolognese' cuisine especially wicked. Relies on subtle combina- 
tions of butter, eggs, cream and cheese. Great possibilities for 
Vermont. Northern pasta often madę with egg-noodle dough. 
Lighter, morę delicate than ordinary spaghetti. Vast quantities 
of both consumed everywhere. Always served as separate 
course, before main dish. Could easily become addictive. Many 
sauces include mushrooms, ham, green peas. Most dishes 
cooked simply, ąuickly, emphasizing natural flavors. Garlic 
used sparingly, if at all. Salads, green or mixed, popular, usu- 
ally dressed with delicious green olive oil, winę vinegar, salt 
and pepper. Pastries superb, fresh fuit and cheese marvelous. 
Strawberries in season now. Mash some with sugar and few 
drops lemon juice, mix in with rest of berries. Contrast that taste 
with creamy, mild gorgonzola cheese (called dolci latte, "soft 
milk") on fresh bread. Bottle of light Frascati or Orvieto winę 
with all this. Exquisite! 

"Many restaurants seem pleased to tell how dishes are madę. 
Smaller places especially appreciative of interest in their cook¬ 
ing. Result is number of recipes and considerable gain in 
weight. Will do nothing about latter condition until return to 
Pomfret, soon." 

In due course our friend arrived at our office looking very 
well, if just a wee bit chubby, and gave us the following recipes 
from his Italian collection for publication. They've all been "put 
into American" and, as you will notę, there are no hard-to-find 
ingredients. Our friend emphasized one thing, however; where 
a recipe calls for Parmesan cheese he begs his readers to procure 
it sińce it has a flavor for which there is no really good substi- 
tute. 


1 

1 

2 

2 

1 


MUSHROOM SOUP 


Tbspn butter 1 

Tbspn olwe oil 1 

Tbspn flour 4 

ciao es garlic 2 

med onion, minced 2 


(serves 4) 

Ib mushrooms sliced thin 

qt stock 

eggs 

Tbspn grated parmesan 
Tbspn chopped parsley 


croutons 


Melt butter with oil in pot, add the 2 garlic cloves, whole. Brown 
lightly, then discard garlic. Add flour, blend to smooth pastę. 
Add minced onion and sliced mushrooms, cook 5 minutes on 
medium heat, stirring often. Gradually add stock, stirring to 
make a smooth soup, bring to boil, reduce to simmer. In mixing 
bowl beat eggs with cheese and parsley; gradually add V 2 of the 
hot soup stirring vigorously to keep eggs from cooking. Remove 
pot from heat, pour egg mixture into stock, stir well, correct 
seasoning. Let it stand, covered, a minutę before serving. Top 
each bowl with croutons and sprig of fresh parsley. 

CREPE RANIERI (serves 4) 

3 Tbspn butter 6 oz. sharp cheddar 

3 Tbspn flour 3 oz. "jack" cheese 

1 cup whole milk 3 oz. blue cheese 

8 seven-inch crepe, lightly cooked 

This is our friend's adaptation of a dish he enjoyed in Romę at 
Ranieri's, a delightful, smali restaurant with excellent cooks, 
near the famous Spanish Steps. The crepe are one of their 
specialties. 

Make a roux of butter and flour, add milk, blend to make 
heavy cream sauce. Gra te or break cheeses into smali pieces, 
gradually add to cream sauce to make rather thick pastę. Check 
seasoning. 

Put crepe in well-greased 7 X 12 baking pan, one at a time, fili 


each with spoonful or so of sauce, roli up and push to one end. 
Repeat until all 8 crepe are in pan. Add remaining sauce be- 
tween each crepe, leaving some of the surface exposed. Bakę in 
425° oven about 15 minutes, then run under broiler to give slight 
crust. Serve from baking dish onto hot plates. 

In the next two recipes "spaghetti" is used generically to 
mean whatever form of pasta you like. Our friend's preference 
is for long, thin noodle-dough spaghettini, but in any case he 
promises his readers a surprise; both dishes, he says, are abso- 
lutely gorgeous! 


SPAGHETTI with CREAM SAUCE (serves 4 or 6) 


1 Ib pasta 

4 Tbspn butter 
4 Tbspn floor 

2 cups warm milk 


1 cup cooked green peas, 
or Va Ib mushrooms 
Ib smoked ham 
grated parmesan cheese 
chopped parsley 


While pasta cooks in salted water, make roux of butter and 
flour, gradually add milk, whisk to smooth sauce. Add salt and 
pepper to taste. Cover, set on heat pad on Iow heat. Slice and 
lightly sautee mushrooms in butter, dice ham very smali, mix in 
with mushrooms (or peas) and add both to cream sauce. Pour 
over drained pasta, sprinkle generously with grated parmesan 
and garnish with chopped parsley. 


SPAGHETTI, FARM STYLE (serves 4 or 6) 

1 Ib pasta Va cup light cream 

Va Ib Vermont ham 1 tspn dried oregano or 2 tspn 

4 eggs fresh oregano , chopped 

grated parmesan cheese 

While pasta is cooking in salted water, cut ham in smali pieces, 
fry lightly in 1 tablespoon butter, keep warm. When pasta is just 
tender drain well, put in largish saucepan. Stir in 2 tablespoons 
butter, the ham, oregano, plenty of freshly ground black pep¬ 
per, and salt if needed. Beat eggs and cream, pour over pasta 
and mix rapidly to get everything good and hot but not long 
enough to let the eggs thicken. If the ham is not sufficiently 
smokey in taste add 2 or 3 drops of one of the "liquid smokes" 
which most Stores carry. 


EGGS FLORENTINE (serves 2 or 4) 

V 2 Ib mushrooms, sliced 4 eggs 

U /2 Ibs fresh spinach, or Wi cups cheese sauce 

2 10 oz pckg frozen grated Vermont cheddar 

butter 

Sautee mushrooms lightly, cook spinach until just tender. Drain 
and chop coarsely. Keep mushrooms and spinach hot while 
poaching eggs 4 minutes, drain well. Mix spinach and mush¬ 
rooms with 2 tablespoons butter, check seasoning. 

Spread spinach and mushrooms in well-buttered baking 
dish, add poached eggs, nicely spaced, cover with cheese sauce, 
sprinkle with grated cheddar and brown lightly under broiler. 

GREEN BEANS, PARMESAN (serves 4) 

1 Ib green beans 2 eggs, beaten 

2 Tbspn butter 4 to 6 Tbspn grated parmesan 

"Tip and taił" beans, french-cut, and cook in very little rapidly 
boiling salted water until just done but still crisp. Drain well. 
Melt butter in saucepan, add beans, salt and pepper to taste. 
Remove from heat, add eggs and cheese, mix well, return to Iow 
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heat, stir continuously until eggs have thickened slightly to 
sauce-like consistency. 


CHICKEN, MUSHROOM CASSEROLE (serves 4) 


3 to Alb frying chicken 
2 clcrues garlic 
6 stńps bacon 
1 large onion 
V 2 tspn dried basil 
Vi tspn dried oregano 


2 Tbspn but ter 
2 Tbspn flour 

1 cup strong stock 

Vi Ib mushrooms, sliced 
Vi cup heavy crearn 

2 Tbspn dry marsala winę 


Cut chicken in pieces; remove skin and fat. Sprinkle with celery 
salt, flour. Sautee in 2 or 3 tablespoons oil with 2 whole garlic 
cloves. Brown lightly on both sides. 

Cut bacon in smali pieces, try out; drain. Pour off most of fat. 
Chop onion coarsely, fry 3 or 4 minutes; remove. 

In heavy, lidded casserole mix onion and bacon, add chicken 
(discard garlic), sprinkling with herbs and fresh ground black 
pepper. Cover, bakę at 350° for one-half hour — it can then 
coast at 275° until serving time. 

While chicken bakes make veloute sauce with butter, flour 
and stock. Keep warm, covered, on asbestos pad or "flame 
tamer." 

Twenty minutes before serving, spread sliced mushrooms on 
chicken, stir cream and marsala into veloute, getting it hot, but 
not boiling. Check seasoning, pour sauce over chicken, cover 
and bakę 20 minutes at 350°. Serve with noodles. 


PIQUANT PORK CHOPS (serves 4) 

4 loin pork chops 2 Tbspn chopped parsley 

1 large clove garlic 1 large pinch oregano 

4 med green olwes minced 1 tspn comstarch 

2 Tbspn capers, minced 2 Tbspn dry oermouth 

4 fiat anchcroy fillets Vi cup stock 

Sautee pork chops, preferably in butter, on both sides. While 
they cook, mash garlic and anchovy fillets to pastę in mortar. 
Blend cornstarch and vermouth, add stock, pour into smali 
saucepan. Add rest of ingredients and generous grinding of 
coarse black pepper. When chops are done heat sauce, stirring 
until thickened. Spread one fourth of sauce on each chop, run 
them under the broiler 2 or 3 minutes, serve at once. 

PORK with ZABAIONE (serves 4) 

1V2 Ibs lean pork 2 Tbspn flour 

4 slices bread 1 tspn dried basil 

Trim crusts from bread, cut each slice into 4 wedges, fry in 
butter until browned; remove. Cut pork into thin bite-size slices 
about V& inch thick. Put flour, basil, salt and pepper in paper 
bag, add pork slices, a few at a time, shake until well-covered. 
Cook in butter, 6 or 7 minutes, until lightly browned on both 
sides. Keep hot while you make this unsweetened sauce: 

ZABAIONE 

4 Tbspn dry Marsala winę 1 cup chicken broth 

1 Tbspn lemon juice 3 egg yolks 

parsley spńgs 

Into the same pan that was used to cook the meat pour Marsala, 
lemon juice and broth. Cook and stir a minutę or so on medium 
heat to deglaze pan. Beat egg yolks in smali saucepan, gradually 
pour pan liquids into eggs, stirring continuously. Put saucepan 
into larger pan half fuli of boiling water. Check seasoning, beat 
sauce with whisk until it is moderately thick. 

On each piąte place one fourth of the meat, add 4 browned 
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bread wedges in a neat pattern, spoon the zabaione over the 
meat and garnish with parsley sprigs. 


SCALOPPINE OF VEAL with LEMON (serves 4 to 6) 


1 V 2 Ib veal 

seasoned flour in bag 
6 Tbspn butter 
1 clorue garlic 
V4 cup dry oermouth 


juice and minced rind 
of 1 lemon 

Vi cup chopped parsley 
2 egg yolks beaten in 
2 Tbspn cool water 


Our friend in Pomfret says if you can't get good veal try using 
lean pork. He finds it tastier than veal, just as delicate and far 
less expensive and wonders why the Italians haven't thought of 
it? 

Be that as it may, cut the meat into thin pieces about 1x2 
inches, pound them thin as possible. Toss meat in seasoned 
flour. Melt butter in heavy frying pan, cook garlic, discarding it 
when medium brown. Cook scaloppine on medium-high heat, 
turning once, until brown and tender; 2 or 3 minutes per side. 
Remove from pan, keep hot. 

Pour winę and about half of the lemon juice into pan, deglaze 
it, then add 2 tablespoons of butter to melt, then the minced 
lemon rind and parsley. Remove pan from fire, blend egg yolks 
into sauce, add salt and pepper and morę lemon juice, if you 
wish, to taste. Pour sauce over hot scaloppine and serve with 
thinnest noodles or 


RICE, ITALIAN STYLE (RISOTTA) 

1 cup long grain ńce 1 med onion, minced 

2 Tbspn butter 3 cups stock 

Heat stock. Melt butter in sauce pan, add minced onion and 
cook until translucent; do not brown. Add rice, stir and cook 2 
or 3 minutes, then add stock, one cup at a time, continue stir¬ 
ring and cooking until all the stock has been absorbed. Rice 
should be tender but not mushy in 15 to 20 minutes. Check sea¬ 
soning. A few tablespoons of grated parmesan can be added if 
you wish. 

SCALOPPINE with HAM (serves 4) 

8 thin slices veal or 8 fresh herb leaves 

pork, about x 3 inches 8 thin slices munster 

1 clove garlic or jack cheese 

8 thin slices smoked ham Va cup sherry 

Vi cup heavy cream 

Pound the slices of veal or pork to make them thin as possible 
and about 2x4 inches or morę. Rub each piece with bruised 
end of garlic. Dust one side with salt and flour, turn it over. 
Sprinkle other side with pepper, add 1 herb leaf (fresh basil, 
sagę, sprig of tarragon or parsley), a thin slice of cheese and top 
with slice of ham. Press lightly together. 

Sautee in 2 or 3 tablespoons of butter for 5 minutes on 
medium high heat. Do not flip scaloppine. Add Va cup sherry, 
V 2 cup cream, cook 10 minutes morę. Cream will break down 
and make fine rich sauce. Put meat on heated serving platter, 
add another couple tablespoons sherry to deglaze pan, stir well, 
pour sauce over meat and serve with plain rice or noodles. 

As a variant, substitute 4 boneless chicken breasts for the 
meat. Slit each lengthwise, almost in half, spread out, flatten 
with heavy knife. On one half place herb leaf, ham and cheese, 
fold other half over, press together. Dust both sides of breast 
with salt, pepper and flour. Sautee on medium heat in 3 table¬ 
spoons of butter, about 3 minutes per side. Make sauce as 
above. 

Alla sua salute, and don't forget the caffe espresso! <&> 
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On Vermont's 
Great Oil Boom 

LANCE KHOURI 


An oil well sits behind Isadore Yandow's St. Albans farm- 
l \ house. His holsteins chew their cuds, gazę up at the der- 
rick, and keep on chewing. The rig is as much a part of their 
environment as the barnyard fence. 

There are at least four other sites scattered throughout the 
State where drilling once took place. These are now mere holes 
in the ground, their secrets tightly sealed with rock hard con- 
crete. And there may be morę, hidden here and there by a his- 
tory of enigma. Their existence is elusive, traceable only 
through memories and inconclusive newspaper clippings, yel- 
lowed by age, stashed in files and scrapbooks. 

Some have called it the great Vermont oil boom but that is a 
misnomer at least for now. It was never really "great" in terms 
of striking it rich. Black gold has yet to gush forth in the Green 
Mountain State, and maybe it never will. Even the thought is 
bizarre. But at one time an informal fraternity of adventuresome 
Vermonters became believers. For a short time they were 
wildcatters. Wildcatting for oil is a gambie, and there is an aura 
of adventure about their try and their fail, if indeed what 
they've done can be termed a failure. 

"We got coast to coast publicity when this thing broke. People 
came here from all over," says Douglas Kelley. "We used to run 
buses of school children and tourists to the well almost every 
day." 

Kelley is a retired St. Albans resident, the former proprietor 
of his city's Hotel Kelley, and past president of the now defunct 
Maquam Oil and Gas Development Corporation. 

According to newspaper and magazine articles, the first 
heavy drilling for oil in New England started on April 19, 1957, 
at the Isadore Yandow farm. The impetus began with little morę 
than Douglas Kelley's curiosity. 

Kelley wanted to know morę about the history of his farm. 
His land contained minerał springs and there was once a resort 
hotel and spa adjoining the farm. Information from the Library 
of Congress traced "old coal deposits" and mining operations in 
the area. Kelley's historical discoveries were interesting if not 
terribly exciting. 

Then things changed — dramatically. The landowner next to 
Kelley's farm burned over his field and one spot, a crevice in the 
ground's surface, continued burning after the rest of the fire 
went out. In fact, the fissure smoldered for months. 

This, plus what came to be called "flaming faucets," "fire 
water," and puzzling explosions caused people living near the 
shores of Lakę Champlain to suspect that something lay beneath 


their picture postcard acres, something that couldnY be easily 
explained. The circumstances were similar in every spot drill¬ 
ing occurred, and the signs became commonplace. 

Explosions, damage and injury 

In Franklin County, Mrs. Lawrence Bellrose of Swanton gives 
a good definition of "fire water," and one example of an explo- 
sion. "We had a new well drilled 650 feet deep and hooked the 
water into the house. After you drew it from the tap it looked 
and tasted like alka-seltzer. One day a fuse blew out in the cellar 
and a strange hissing noise was coming from the water storage 
tank. My husband went down cellar to see what was wrong. He 
struck a match and the room lit up with a bali of fire." 

The Bellrose family was lucky. There were no injuries — 
largely due to an open window in the basement. They discon- 
nected the well and dug another only 28 feet deep that lacked 
gas. Water from the first well bottled and shook would yield a 
bluish flame when a match was passed over the top of the bot- 
tle. 

The crew of Highgate Center artesian well driller Lyman 
Feeley was less fortunate than the Bellroses. Drilling for water 
in South Alburg one Winter, Feeley reached a depth of 465 feet 
and hit abundant water at a ratę of 60 gallons per minutę. He 
also hit something else. "I had two men working with me that 
day and they had a smali fire going to keep their hands warm. 
When we hit water there was a big explosion that practically 
ruined my rig and put it out of commission for four months. The 
damage easily came to $100,000. But the two men were badly 
burnt from the explosion and it pretty near spoiled one of them. 

"I got calls from Texas, from all over, and a geologist was sent 
up from oil country who said what we hit was pure methane. 
After the explosion the well was filled with water bubbling with 
gas and floating rock. Tve hit gas in that area before but never 
that bad. From now on when I drill on the islands (Lakę Cham¬ 
plain Islands in Grand Isle County), there's no smoking, no 
fires, no sparks. LU let the men freeze before LII let them get 
blown up." 

Stories like these abound in the Champlain Valley. In Alburg 
Center at Robert Carpenter's sod farm the proprietor explains 
that the gas has almost run out in his house. Saying this is a 
reference to his faucets: "A lot of the wells around here have gas 
in them," mentions Carpenter. "I hooked up a gas burner to the 
top of my welLs pressure tank and lit the burner. You could also 
get a flame from the faucets inside the house." 

Carpenter was instrumental in obtaining lease land for drill¬ 
ing operations. "The reason we never madę a commercial 
strike," he says, "was because of a lack of know-how and not 
enough funds. But men from Wall Street have expressed inter- 
est in drilling once the surtax on gas and oil is lowered or elimi- 
nated. Canada's on the verge of shutting off gas coming into 
this country. It wouldn't surprise me to see some wells brought 
in here when the price for gas comes up over one dollar a 
thousand cubic feet. I don't think you'11 find anything very big 
but there'll be a few that will be big enough. 

"Another thing you've got to keep in mind is it's going to take 
morę than one well to do it." 

Weird incidents involving gas, such as the time a man threw a 
cigarette butt into a cattle watering trough and caused a barn to 
catch fire, kept happening. Meanwhile, commercial gas wells 
drilled by major companies were producing startling results 
short miles away over the Canadian border. 

In the Spring of 1957, after morę than a year of planning and 
negotiations, Kelley and Maquam Corporation vice-president 
Roger G. Many of Swanton brought the Peter Henderson Oil 
Company, a New York firm with a Madison Avenue address, 
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into St. Albans. Kelley and Many had organized a Corporation 
composed of 33 local landowners who, through leases, held 
rights to approximately 18,000 acres in the Swanton and St. 
Albans area. 

Drilling began at the Yandow farm with high expectations, 
loads of publicity, and a naivete outgrown only by inexperience. 
Farmers had visions of mink coats and limousines. Politicians 
and entrepreneurs dreamed of new industry, prosperity, 
growth and fuli employment. Doug Kelley was quoted as 
saying: "It could mean $75,000 per day." 

The drilling went on for months with a four-man crew work- 
ing 24 hours a day in 12-hour shifts, seven days a week. Accord- 
ing to Kelley, $250,000 was spent in the process. That amount of 
money was expected to finance two or three wells instead of 
one. Methane was hit but so was water, which complicated mat- 
ters, and drilling stopped at about 4,900 feet. Interest in the well 
diminished as suddenly as it began and, like swamp gas, funds 
became evasive. 

Today the site of so much past activity is abandoned. The der- 
rick and its platform are covered at ground level with vines of 
wild grapes, Virginia creeper and the land nearby thick with 
deadly nightshade, burdock, short scrubby elms and poplar 
trees. The area is strewn with rusty scrap metal, cable and cas- 
ing pipę. Huge weathered beams lie haphazardly among bat- 
tered corrugated roofing. Old lumber scattered through the 
weeds bears bent nails sticking skyward. Two junked autos 
from the 1940's complete the landscape, the kind of place 
spunky youngsters adopt as a fortress or hideout which their 
parents have probably forbidden as being off limits. 

Symbolic of it all is a ladder that stretches from the bottom of 
the tower to its top but is disconnected in mid-air, requiring the 
would-be climber to make his own connection. The gas found 
here was close to 100% pure methane. The well is now capped 
and the gas unused. There is probably enough there at its 
present depth to supply all the energy needs of the Yandow 
farm. By most accounts this was New England's and Vermont's 
first oil well. It is possibly the only one still standing in Ver- 
mont. The 85-foot tower, located in the middle of a cornfield, is 
now for sale. 

What the Maquam Corp. hadn't counted on was the fact that 
even in oil rich areas in the Southwest, only one out of nine 
wells becomes a commercial producer. Another underestimated 
element was money. Most wildcatting relies on financial back- 
ing that would dwarf the funds spent in St. Albans. Still, the 
people involved with the pioneer effort have not entirely given 
up hope. 

It takes a lot of faith 

A second major Vermont drilling took place in 1959 and 1960 
when two wells were drilled at Malletts Bay in the town of Col- 
chester. This was done through the efforts of the Vermont Gas 
and Minerał Corporation of Burlington, headed by Rene Berard, 
a construction contractor. Berard engaged drillers from 
Pennsylvania who used the same sort of cable-tool rig em- 
ployed in St. Albans. "They were very slow and couldn't go too 
deep," he recalls. "We wished we could have gone morę than 
ten thousand feet but we ran out of money. I think we could 
have found something commercial at 12 or 14 thousand feet. 

"We did hit smali amounts of gas at six thousand feet with 
our first well. The second one, one-half mile away, went only 
two thousand feet but had better shows. There is enough gas 
there to heat about 20 or 25 homes." 

The rigs are gone now and the wells are capped. Like the 
Maquam company, Berard's firm is now defunct. Says Berard, 
"it was very exciting and took a lot of faith from the people sup- 


porting us. If someone hit I wouldn't hesitate to do it again." 

The significance of the smali amount of gas found in Vermont 
came to the attention of world-renowned geologist and Rutland 
native, Earle Taylor. Natural gas is generally one of the first hy- 
drocarbons noticed before striking petroleum. Taylor contacted 
Rutland attorney James Abatiell, who formed the Cambrian 
Corporation along with 24 other Vermonters. 

Paying one dollar per acre per day 

The Cambrian Corp. still exists. It has approximately 740,000 
acres under lease along the Lakę Champlain basin and a 
number of leases in Clinton County, New York. Cambrian is a 
closed (not public) Corporation now numbering 32 of Vermont's 
morę astute businessmen. It brought perhaps the most sophisti- 
cated business sense and, without doubt, the most competent 
oil exploration technique to the State of Vermont. Or so it 
seemed at the time. 

Cambrian began in 1959 by retaining Earle Taylor, now of 
Houston, Texas, as their geologist. Taylor spent a Summer mak- 
ing a geological survey and a comprehensive photogeological 
study in Vermont and documenting the results. Abatiell esti- 
mates the cost of this work alone was over $100,000 and main- 
tains that, "the whole industry felt Taylor's expertise was as 
good as gold." The survey indicated the possibility of natural 
gas and/or oil strikes in Addison, Chittenden, Franklin and 
Grand Isle Counties. According to Abatiell the most promising 
area was Addison County, where no drilling has ever occurred. 

Cambrian then organized and structured their Corporation by 
selling enough stock to obtain leases. It spent about two years 
investigating the Champlain area and securing the leases. This 
was done by contacting landowners, explaining the details of 
the subject and making an agreement enabling the Corporation 
to drill on the lessor's land. The Cambrian lease contracts fol- 
lowed relatively standard procedurę, used by similar companies 
throughout the country. The major stipulation allows the land- 
owner 12 V 2 % of the value of what comes out of the well before 
profits. The minimum amount a landowner would receive, if 
commercial quantities were hit, is one dollar per acre per day of 
operation. The leases provide for a pool of one square mile 
under which all lessors within the mile get to split the 12V2%. 

In the Champlain Valley, Cambrian owns oil rights to all on 
and off-shore State land. "If we hit," says Abatiell, "the money 
the State will get from our drilling will make the racetrack funds 
in Pownal look like a drop in a bucket. But as it stands now 
we're paying landowners one dollar a year for each lease and 
the expense runs over three or four thousand dollars annually." 

Once the land is leased, corporations such as Cambrian make 
money contacts with drillers and oil companies. They try to get 
another organization to foot the bill for drilling. "Once the drill¬ 
ing starts," notes Abatiell, "it's pretty much out of our hands. 
We expect the wildcatters to come less than clean. If oil is hit the 
landowners get their cut and the rest is split up between the 
other parties involved." 

Without a word, they up and left 

In 1962 and 1963 the Cambrian Corp. persuaded one of the 
largest worldwide oil concerns, Belgian and American Petrofina 
Inc., to drill on the Hutchins farm in South Alburg. Petrofina in 
turn contracted another very large firm, the Falcon Seaboard 
Drilling Co. of Tulsa, Okla. to do the actual drilling. 

"They drilled to a depth just short of a mile," says Harry 
Hutchins who worked as a "roughneck" during the operation. 
"We were using an honest-to-goodness oil rig, a rotary drill, 
with a tower 160 feet high. They were so surę there was going to 
be something and right up until the end they kept saying: Tt's 
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looking good. It's looking good.' And then without a word, 
they up and left." 

Abatiell emphasizes that no one in Vermont really knows 
why Petrofina stopped drilling. He believes there was some- 
thing in the Hutchins' well and that Petrofina is the one outfit 
with the exact answer. "Ali we got was financial and legał 
mumbo-jumbo," he says. "The only way to be surę is to have 
someone make the same analysis from the same samples as the 
drillers." 

Nonetheless, Cambrian didn't give up. In 1968 drilling began 
once again. This time Cambrian found different companies to 
subsidize its work. The operation stopped at a depth of 3,500 
feet at the Everett Baker farm in Grand Isle. The reason for ter- 
mination was the stock market: the company funding the opera¬ 
tion went bankrupt. "Their consultant told me it was a shame 
they had to quit," recalls Everett Baker. "He said they had 
struck Potsdam rock and if they were going to find oil or gas 
that was where it would be/' 

The Baker well was the last exploration done by the Cambrian 
Corp. Both of the companies' wells are now capped with con- 
crete and the rigs vanished. Throughout all of this, Abatiell re- 
mains convinced there is gas and oil beneath Vermont ground. 
His company is actively seeking funds, though so far, an esti- 
mated $ 6 V 2 million has been spent on CambriaiTs wells with 
scant results. 

Still millions of barrels of paraffin in those rocks 

The Corporation is not alone in its convictions. Maverick 
wildcatter E. Tom Dexter of Highgate Springs, the founder of 
the Dexter Mining Corporation, is responsible for bringing the 
Federal Energy Resource and Development Administration 
(ERDA) into Vermont. Subsequently, although specifics were 
lacking, Dexter told a Barre-Montpelier Times-Argus reporter 
that his exploration in Highgate Springs "will be the most fa- 
mous drill in the history of New England as far as hydrocarbons 
are concerned. . . . This will be read about in your history 
books." 

At that time Dexter's firm held the minerał rights to 602 acres 
in the corner of Vermont formed by Lakę Champlain and the 
Canadian border. In the late Summer and Fali of 1974 Dexter 
extracted rock with a paraffin yield containing shows of 
methane, propane, butane, gasoline, kerosene, diesel oil, fuel 
oil and lubricants, according to newspaper articles. 

Dexter was also quoted as saying: "There are millions of bar¬ 
rels of paraffin in those rocks. It's identical to Pennsylvania 
crude and runs from the border to Bennington." He claims to 
have two smali, drilling rigs now lying dormant. Their location 
is not yet public knowledge but Dexter believes destiny has 
picked him to succeed where others have failed. He is certain he 
has found gas and oil deposits in Vermont. In response to this, 
Cambrian president James Abatiell replies bluntly, "He's right." 

State employees who are ąualified experts in the fields of 
energy and geology retain a measure of skepticism. State 
Energy Advisor Forrest Orrhopes there is fuel under the ground 
surface. It would solve a lot of the state's problems, he says. 
State Geologist Dr. Charles Doli sums things up this way: "If 
you don't look you don't know. The best you can have for the 
futurę is a reasonable optimism. We should probably explore 
sufficiently to attract industry. One way is to bring in federal 
agencies such as ERDA that have funds and won't cost the State 
too much money." 

Deal the cards, roli the dice, somebody's looking for oil. It's 
happening in Vermont of all places and if there's a strike, well, 
that will be a whole new chapter in the state's consistently unor- 
thodox history. c O? 
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The stark oil rig outside a St. Albcins 
farmhouse tells of dreams that used to be. 

But are there really oil supplies under 
Vermont's oalleys? Time will provide the 
answer. Photographed by David Wise. 










The Part-Time Farmer 

... on real and imagined syrup 


By Noel Perrin 

About 15 months ago, the Best Foods 
ii Company madę a big splash with a 
series of TV ads about pancake syrup. 
They filmed the ads in Vermont; and in 
them, Vermonter after Vermonter was 
shown saying that he or she preferred a 
Best Foods product called Golden Grid- 
dle to real mapie syrup. 

Those ads upset a lot of people in Ver- 
mont, including the Attorney General, 
who got an injunction against them. They 
also upset me. Because if Golden Griddle 
was really better, why was I working so 
hard every Spring? Why was I hanging 
sap buckets, gathering, boiling, falling in 
snów drifts, when I could just as well be 
down working in a Best Foods factory in 
New Jersey? So I decided to check this 
matter out. 

The first thing I did was to buy a bottle 
of Golden Griddle. (Contents: sugar, 
dextrose syrup, corn syrup, sodium ben- 
zoate, potassium sorbate, caramel color- 
ing, natural and artificial flavors. Plus 3% 
mapie syrup.) The next Sunday morning 
I had my wife serve me two identical 
pancakes, just as in the TV ads. One was 
soaked in Golden Griddle and one in my 
own mapie syrup. 

I had no trouble telling them apart. The 
Golden Griddle had a nice color, and it's 
certainly sweet enough. But it had a quite 
perceptible Chemical taste. I voted the 
mapie syrup first by a wide margin. Then 
I gave the test to her and our daughters. 
Same results. 

This was such fun that the following 
Sunday we decided to do it again. We in- 
vited two couples to breakfast, old 
friends who happen to be fellow sugar- 
ers. Four morę votes for mapie syrup. 
Mapie syrup now ahead eight to nothing. 

By now it looked pretty suspicious. 
How come all the Vermonters in the TV 
ads liked Golden Griddle better, and all 
the ones we tried liked mapie syrup bet¬ 
ter? But before deciding that Best Foods 
was pulling a fast one, we decided to wait 
one morę Sunday. This time we invited 
some other old friends — father, mother, 
and two teenage children — who must be 
something like eighth and ninth genera- 
tion Vermonters. We were not expecting 
the result. Three votes for Golden Grid¬ 
dle, one for mapie syrup. 

The three who had picked Golden 
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Griddle were pretty unhappy about it, 
being good Vermonters. Naturally we 
spent the rest of breakfast discussing 
what madę them choose it. All three 
finally decided it was because Golden 
Griddle has such a strong flavor. 

At this point I developed a theory. As 
most people who read this magazine 
know, mapie syrup comes in three dif- 
ferent grades, called Fancy, A, and B. 
Fancy comes from first-run sap, and it 
has a very subtle, delicate flavor. Grade A 
comes a little later in the season. It's 
darker and has a morę pronounced but 
still delicate flavor. Grade B comes near 
the end; it's dark and fairly strong. Fi¬ 
nally, at the very end of the season you 
get a really strong syrup, which never 
appears in retail Stores. Officially it's 
called "ungraded syrup," but locally 
everyone calls it Grade C. 

I had been using Fancy at the three 
Sunday breakfasts. What if I had used B 
or C? Would the father and the two kids 
in that family still have preferred Golden 
Griddle? 

I decided I would run a much bigger 
test, this time using two kinds of mapie 
syrup as well as Golden Griddle. But first 
I would find out exactly what Best Foods 
had done, so I could compare my results 
to theirs as accurately as possible. 

After quite a lot of writing and phon- 
ing, I learned that they had hired a New 
York market research company called 
Decisions Center, Inc. to come to Ver- 
mont and do the whole thing. Decisions 
Center had done a good and careful job. 
They spent three days testing 223 people, 
of whom 58% had preferred Golden 
Griddle, 40% chose mapie syrup, and 2% 
couldn't decide. And, surę enough, they 
had used a mild Grade A syrup from a 
big producer down in Windsor County. I 
know him. The only possibly sneaky 
thing in the whole operation was done by 
Best Foods itself, not the market re- 
searchers. The tests were given in a 
shopping center in the little industrial city 
of Springfield, Vt. The people tested 
were naturally mostly from Springfield. 
But when it came time to make the folksy 
commercials, all those city people were 
taken over to the picture-postcard village 
of Newfane, so the background would 
look morę rural and authentic. But that's 


probably normal advertising technique. 

The first free day I had, I hustled down 
to Windsor County and bought a quart of 
the identical Grade A syrup they had 
used. Then I opened an old mayonnaise 
jar of my own Grade C, picked up the 
bottle of Golden Griddle, and set off for 
the shopping center where I live. That is, 

I walked over to the generał storę. All one 
morning, my daughter Margaret and I sat 
at a table in the Village Storę in Thetford 
Center and ran tests. Forty people tried 
our three samples. 

What we found was fascinating. About 
a quarter of the human race have natu¬ 
rally good palates — at any ratę, a quarter 
of the people in our test did. That is, 
about a quarter of the people we tested 
not only had a preference, but could 
identify the different syrups just by taste. 
After the test they'd say Sample 1 is 
early-run mapie, Sample 2 ain't mapie 
syrup at all, and Sample 3 must be end of 
the season. They were right. 

All nine people who could identify the 
samples put the Grade A first, and all but 
one of them put the Golden Griddle last. 
They hated it. Elmer Brown, for example, 
the minutę he tasted Sample 2 looked at 
me accusingly and said, "That one's got 
Karo in it." 

Of the other 31, three liked the Grade 
A best, 13 liked Grade C best, and 15 
liked Golden Griddle best: 90.3% of 
them wanted strong syrup. 

What I interpret this to mean is that if 
you're a gourmet, it's well worth getting 
Fancy or Grade A mapie syrup. Maybe 
even if you just want to be one. But if 
you're not, you're wasting your money. 
Being a mapie producer, I am hardly 
going to suggest that you therefore get 
Golden Griddle or Log Cabin or Vermont 
Maid (which seems actually to be madę in 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina). Instead 
I suggest you get a good hearty Grade B, 
and save a dollar a quart. Or sińce you 
won't find it in any storę, write to some 
farmer and get a galion of Grade C direct 
from him. It's generally about half the 
price of Fancy. 

You don't know one to write? This 
magazine doesn't permit advertising, but 
I trust they'11 allow me to say that if you 
write me, Tli undertake to pass your 
order on. For Fancy, A, B, or C. After all, 
Tm not plugging my own syrup. What 
with those tests, and my regular custom- 
ers, not to mention making three 
hundred mapie sugar hearts for our vil- 
lage fair last summer*, Tm sold out. c & 

* I madę them out of the rest ofmy Grade C. Per- 
sonally, l wouldnt dream ofputting C on pancakes. 
As syrup, 1 only like A, B, and Fancy. 






T his issue of Vermont Life, with 
its special section on the Arts in 
Vermont, brought together some of the 
magazine's most talented contributors. 
Richard Howard, a photographer whose 
work laces this issue as if he were on the 
Staff (he's not) is a free-lancer who has 
also appeared recently in Smithsonian, TV 
Guide and People magazines, among 
others. Yet to see his thirtieth birthday 
and yet to really believe the acclaim that 
he is receiving from art directors and 
editors throughout the country, he is a 
photographer whose time we delight in 
trying to monopolize. 

In one article, Howard teamed with 
writer Madeleine M. Kunin (co-author of 
The Big Green Book: A Guide to Vermont) in 
a personal portrait and photo essay on 
Franklin "Red" Hooper, a Vermonter 
who squanders neither his time nor his 
many talents (see page 6). Mrs. Kunin 
was ideally suited to the task of present- 
ing Hooper in these pages. Not only does 
she sit with him in the Vermont House of 
Representatives, but she — like the man 
she profiles — finds time for numerous 
committees and activities throughout the 
State, as well as time for her husband, 
four children and her writing. 



The Cider Press 


Mrs. Kunin and Howard were joined 
by the highly respected photographer 
Clemens Kalischer in a look at the highly 
complex and occasionally surreal world 
of Peter Schumann and his Bread and 
Puppet Theater (page 25). The theater 
troupe travels worldwide but returns to 
Vermont to its roots and for its inspira- 
tion. The Poets in the Schools program 
(page 33) and the Parish Players of Thet- 
ford (page 43) display other aspects of the 
arts in Vermont. It is a divergent cultural 
farę that is alive in the Green Mountain 
State and championed by a dynamie Arts 
organization which is profiled by free 
lance Stephen Reiner. 

Donna Fitch chose Vermont Contra 
dancing as the subject she wanted to 
write about. "It's something Tve known 
all my life and something I love," said the 
Calais, Vt. native. The assignment, quite 
logically, became hers. 


Two Vermont athletes are singled out 
in these pages not only because of their 
special skills but because of personalities 
that transcend those competitive abilities. 

"Just look at his hands!" said Judy To- 
masi as she watched a young horseback 
rider go through his paces. A riding in- 
structor herself, Judy could recognize ex- 
cellence in the subject she was research- 
ing. Photographer Eva Rubinstein, 
whose international reputation as an ar- 
tist is as considerable as her knowledge of 
equestrianship is not, could recognize 
nothing extraordinary about the rider's 
hands, but she saw something in the 
young man worth recording and together 
she and Judy present a telling picture of 
Strafford's Olympic Equestrian gold 
medalist, Tad Coffin (page 2). 

John Hubbards photo essay on Ben- 
nington's Sue Mulligan — now a college 
student in Massachusetts — is filled with 
open admiration. Jack Shepherd, pro- 
lific journalist and editor (recent author of 
the best selling Adams' Chronicles) is 
clearly fascinated by a group of Vermont 
craftspeople (page 36) and writer Lance 
Khouri is clearly curious. What if they 
struck oil in them thar green hills? (page 
59). They might have, already. c Qr> 
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POST BOY 


After twenty five years as the voice and very often the heart of 
Vermont Life 's Subscription Department, Mrs. Elizabeth Young 
has recently left to begin a richly deserved retirement. Things 
have not seemed the same sińce. And, as is the case when any 
highly-valued member of an organization retires, things never 
will be quite the same. Mrs. Young is quite irreplaceable. 

If you have subscribed to this magazine for a while, you have 
probably been helped by this remarkable woman at one time or 
another. Mrs. Young was not only the Subscription Supervisor 
but also the department's chief resource. If you had a special gift 
to be sent or a subscription that needed personal attention, you 
have undoubtedly been aided by Mrs. Young. She was the per¬ 
son who madę certain her department was never impersonal. 

Mrs. Young joined the Vermont Life staff in 1950 when sub¬ 
scription addresses were stored in shoe boxes and when only 
two people handled the entire load. When she left early this 
year, subscriptions were tallied by a Computer and her fuli and 
part-time staff numbered over a dozen people. But she always 
madę certain that every individual request was a top-priority 
request. The tradition she established is one we dare not break. 

For those readers who recall the 
establishment of the first annual 
Morrissey Bosworth Memoriał 
Award, later amended to be called 
"The First Annual To-Be-Named 
Later Award," we have what 
might be welcome news. The 
award is abolished: there will be 
no second recipient. Little did we 
anticipate, when establishing an 
award for classic one-word goofs, 
that this very magazine would be nominated several times over. 
And sińce no other magazine was nominated at all, we consider 
the trophy retired. 

Plaudits, praises and acknowledgments: To Roger G. Many of 
Swanton, Vt. for his generous assistance in the research of "The 
Great Vermont Oil Boom" (page 59); to the employees and vol- 
unteers of the Vermont Council on the Arts and the Interagency 
Craft Council for their help in this special Arts issue and espe- 
cially to the gifted young writers whose work appears in "Poets 
in the Schools" (page 33). VermonFLife has had a long-standing 
policy of not publishing poetry of any kind within its pages. 
These young people madę our singular exception a pleasure. 

Asked to use their heads when they use their heads, prospec- 
tive boaters planning to use Lakę Champlain or Lakę Mem- 
phremagog are given a warning this year which we have been 
asked to pass along from the Yermont Department of Water Re¬ 


sources. State law, with a special federal waiver applying to 
Vermont, forbids any discharges to these lakes from marinę 
toilets. The law requires that any boat on these lakes which has 
a toilet must have it either connected to a holding tank capable 
of shoreside pump-out, or that it be one of the "carry-off" 
models. 

Further information, though little further seems necessary 
from this vantage, can be obtained by writing to: Boat Pollution 
Control Program, Department of Water Resources, State Office 
Building, Montpelier, Vt. 05602. 

We asked in the last offering on this page if anyone knew of the 
origins of the Carpenter Organ Company of Brattleboro, Vt. On 
a recent tour in Siberia, a reader wrote and said he saw an organ 
with such an identification standing in a Russian museum. 

We have sinced learned from a number of sources, including 
Pauline Barry of the Guilford, Vt. Information Center and 
Dorothy Mayo Harvey of Fort Myers, FI. (who enclosed an ac- 
tual 1885 bill of sale) that the Carpenter family ran an organ 
manufacturing company in Brattleboro in 1883 until the begin- 
ning of the First World War. While lesser known than the 
world-renowned Estey organ manufacturer of Brattleboro, the 
Carpenter "Grandissimo" obviously had an International fan 
club. 

Vermont's new Governor Richard Snelling credits his driver, 
State Trooper John Moriarity, as much as anyone else for his in- 
stallment as chief executive of the State. While then governor- 
elect Snelling and Trooper Moriarity were driving home on In¬ 
terstate 89 one evening, they passed a trailer truck and nearly 
collided with a vehicle traveling in the wrong lane and headed 
toward them. Gov. Snelling credits his driver for "saving our 
lives" with skillful maneuvering that avoided the collision by 
inches. Trooper Moriarity, not deterred by the near brush with 
death, immediately turned the car around and apprehended the 
errant driver. 
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An Historie $20 Offer! 



Vermont's proud heritage, distinct present and care- 
fully guided futurę can be shared by anyone who 
takes advantage of this one-time offer. With an order 
of a three-year subscription to Vermont Life (begin- 
ning with the issue of your choice) and a copy of the 
highly-regarded Vermont Album, with treasured 
older photographs gathered from throughout the 
State, you can be part of the past, present and futurę 
of the Green Mountain State. 

For one time only, this Yermont package is being 


offered for $20 — a savings of $7.95 or morę from 
regular newsstand prices. Don't miss this opportu- 
nity to share in a panorama of Vermont's yesterdays 
and tomorrows. Use the bind in envelope in this 
issue for ordering. Offer expires May 24, 1977. 

Three years of Vermont Life and the Vermont 

Album, for $20! (Those wishing to order gift subscrip- 
tions or books may do so by indicating name and ad- 
dress of the recipients; single book orders are $12.95.) 























